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‘I OAN’T TALK TO A BOY TO-DAY—I FEEL TOO HAPPY!” SAID VERA, SEATING HERSELF ON THE SOFA. 


A GIRL'S PRIDE. 


(A. NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


“Waar a lovely afternoon, and how gloriously 
the sun is shining, it’s just an ideal day! Now, 
shall I stay here by the open window or patronise 
the hammock out there under the trees ?” 

_The speaker —Sarita “Ponsonby—a tall, slight 
girl of twenty, with classically regular features, 
great expressive eyes of deepest sapphire blue, 
eud a wavy golden mass of silky hair dressed 
high in a Grecian knot—a few coquettish-looking 
curls straying across her pretty forehead—paused 
irresolutely and looked dreamily out of the 
old schoolroom window, a distressed pucker be- 
tween her finely- pencilled eyebrows. 

“No,” she cried, with sudden determination, 
end throwing herself upon an ancient but ex- 
cecdi By comfortable chintz-covered couch: “I 
*ould be roasted 


1 ont there, I'll stay where I 


, 


an, 


She laughed a little consciously as she spoke, 
and her beautiful blue eyes wandered round the 
cool dusky room in a satisfied fashion. 

“It’s not so glaring here,” she murmured, 
reflectively, “and he’s sure to search me out.” 

She had brought a book into the room with 
her, but it lay unheeded on a tiny table beside 
her. 

Mise Ponsonby reclined luxuriously amonget 
the soft cool cushions, with her hands clasped 
behind her pretty head, thinking, thinking deeply. 
Her meditations must have been pleasant too, 
for now and then a tender smile played round 
the dainty lips, and a faint rose flush tinted the 
fair, pale cheeks, 

“Oh! who ic that?” she cried, presently, 
sitting suddenly erect as her ear caught the 
sound of hurried footsteps. A shade of dis- 
appointment fell upon her bright face a moment 
later. “Only the Beys!” she muttered, impa- 
tiently, and snatched up her neglected book as the 
door was flung wide open, and two lads of sixteen 
and twelve rushed into the room, and flung them- 
selves panting on the sofa, 

“ Phew ! it's piping hot !” exclaimed Geoffrey, 





the elder of the two, a tall, dark-eyed, handsome 





lad, fanning himself with his dilapidated straw 
hat. “I'm just roasted!” 

“ Geoff!” cried his sister, sharply, a severely 
reproving tone in her clear voice, her blue eyes 
fixed anxiously on her brother’s. sunburnt face. 
“T believe you've been fighting !”’ 

“ Right you are, old girl,” retorted Geoffrey, 
coolly, walking over to a mirror, and regarding 
with intense admiration the ominous black mark 
under his right eye. “I have been fighting, and 
I've given Stebbings major the jolliest licking 
he's had for a long time, little cad!” 

“No, have you, Geoff!” exclaimed Sarita, an 
excited gleam in her clear eyes, for she, too, 
considered Stebbings major a little cad ; then, 
with sudden severity, “ You ought not to fight, 
Geoff, at least”—with a rippling laugh—“ you 
should not have allowed Stebbings major to 
damage your beauty. What will the Griffin cay 
when he sees that eye ?”’ 

“Nothing sweet, you may be sure,” retorted 
the lad, defiantly. “I know there’!l be an awful 
row, but, bless you, I don’t care!” 

“You shouldn't be cross with him, Sarita,” 
remarked the blue-eyed ‘velve-year-old Mark, 
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reproachfully, “it was because of you that he 
fouzht Stebbings.” 

“What do you mean?” queried his sister, 
hastily, and with a curious look at the elder 
poy. 

“Oh, well,” burst out, Geoff, “he was con- 
foundedly cheeky, and I was bound to give him 
a lesson. I was telling some of the other fellows 
what a jolly girl you were, and how you'd pro- 
mised never to marry, but to stay always with 
Mark and me, and keep house for us when the 
Griffin was turned out.” 

“ Did I make that promise ?” interposed Sarita, 
in faint tones, a startled expression in her blue 
eyes. 

“Why, of course, old girl !” answered Geoffrey, 
in deeply astonished accents. “ It was a good bit 
ago—one day when we had had an awful row 
with the Griffin ; don’t you remember ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Sarita, hurriedly, a very guilty 
feeling teking possession of her as she met the 
lad’s handsome brown eyes, “I remember now, 
Geoff.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, then,’ responded the 
brother, the suspicion vanishing from his.eyes. 
“T thought——” 

“Tell me about Stebbings majer ?” interposed 
Sarita, quickly, her hand going swiftly to her hot 
cheek. 

“Well, the sneering cad was listening-to what 
I was telling the others, and he began to laugh in 
his nasty way, and said something about count- 
ing one’s chickens, I asked him what he meant, 
and he laughed again and said that any fool 
could see that you and Hawtrey were awful 
spoons on each other. I told him he lied, and 
in a minute he hit out at me, and then of 
course I was bound to lick him.” 


“ T’m glad you did, Geoff!” flashed out Sarita, | 


her cheeks flaming. “ I hate that Stebbings!” 

Geoff smiled, and nodded energetieally, yet at 
the same time*he looked at his pretty sister in a 
somewhat wistful way. 

“Tt was.a lie, eh, old girl ?”’ he said, suddenly. 
“You wouldn’t let any fellow take you off and 
leave us.a@lone with the Griffin?” 

“How can you ask me that?” exclaimed 
Sarita, slipping her arm round his neck, ‘‘ You 
know I would never desert you.” 

There was a queer choky sensation in her 
throat as she spoke, but she managed to subdue 
it, and went on in intensely scornful tones. 

“Tam not ‘spoons’ on Mr. Hawtrey, as that 
vulgar boy puts it.” 

“Ah, but Hawtrey is on you, Sarita,” put in 
Mark, nodding his head wisely. ‘“ He went as red 
as fire—just like a silly girl—and grinned all over 
his face when Stebbiogs major was cheeking 
Geoff about you.” 

Mark spoke very innocently, little suspecting 
that his words were to do deadly damage. 

““Was—was Mr. Hawtrey there?” faltered 
Sarita, growing very white. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mark, carelessly; “he was 
walking with us, and stood by to see fair play.” 

“And he smiled and looked pleased!” asked 
Sarita, in low, intense tones, 

* Rather!” exclaimed Geoff, with a light 
laugh. “ He looked as pleased as if some one had 
just left him a million of money.” 

“Then I’m afraid there’s disappointment in 
store for him!” cried Sarita, in clear, ringing 
tones, her sapphire eyes gleaming indignautly, 
her little hands tightly clenched. “I—I hate 
Mr. Hawtrey. Why, boys, I wouldn’t marry 
him, even if he were the only man on this 
earth |!” 

“Thank you, Miss Ponsonby ; I accept my 
answer,” said a quiet voice just outside the 
window—a voice that made all three Ponsonbys 
start and flush guiltily. 

With a sudden shiver and a faint cry Sarita 
wheeled sharply round—all the colour vanished 

rom her proud young face—to find herself 
confronted by a sunburnt giant of a young man, 
with angry grey eyes and a very resolute mouth, 
who had reached the window just in time to hear 
that last emphatic remark. 

“You meant what you said, Miss Ponsonby 
the newcomer demanded, sternly, keeping his 
flashing eyes fixed on the girl’s slender, graceful 
figure. 


” 


“Yes,” came the steady answer—all the more 
steady because Sarita was thinking angrily 
of how sure he must have been of her consent. 

They had seen a good deal of each other— 
these two—during the last few weeks. Alan 
Hawtrey’s estate lay next to Ponsonby Dene, but 
itwas only during the last two months that he had 
become so friendly with Sarita and the two boys. 
Before that he had been wandering in many 
strange lands—studying manners and customs 
in different countries, enjoying his nomadic 
existence, and feeling uo particular wish to return 
to his solitary home. 

Imperative letters from “his steward had 
brought him at last to England, and feeling 
suddenly ashamed of his neglected duties, he had 
made up his mind to wander no more, and, 
settling down in his stately home, had soon 
renewed his friendship with the young 
Ponsonbys. 

They had many interests in common, for Alan 
was a lonely young man, owning neither kith nor 
kin, while the three Ponsonbys had been left 
parentless, and lived under the guardianship of 
an extremely dicagréeable uncle, to whom the 
boys had given the appropriate but irreverent 
name of “ the Griffin.” 

When Mark came.of age they would all be free, 
and though that happy day was some way off, 
they had already planned out their future life. 

The Griffin should be politely got rid of, and 
they would live a haleyon life at the Dene, 
spending their princely imceme in a princely 
fashion. 

When Mr. Hawtrey had departed on his 
travels, three years before, Sarita had been a 
merry-faced, angular school-girl ; he returned to 
find her transformed into a lovely fascinating 
prineess, who speedily found her way to his 
heart, and to whom he straightway did homage in 
true chivalrous fashion, 

All through these weeks of dreamy, enchan:- 
ing happiness the girl had been very sweet and 
gracious, shyly permitting his attentions, and 
betraying, innocently enough, her delight in his 
society, 


But now all was changed; a boy’s careless 





speech had raised the demon of wounded pride 
in her heart ; in a spirit of utter recklessness 
and foolish anger she allowed. herself to shatter 
every sweet ard sacred hope, and sent. asway from 
her the faithful lover who was only eager to 
offer her all the love and devotion of his noble, 
generous heart. 

The boys who so unconsciously had brought 
about this wretched state of affairs looked on 
in utter silence ; yet, as they gazed at the others’ 
serious faces a vague feeling of uneasiness crept 
into their boyish hearts; they seemed to know 
by intuition that all was not as it had been. 

“There is no use my staying, then?” said 
Alan, slowly, when the girl had uttered that one 
curt word. 





Sarita lifted her pretty head defiantly, meeting 
the stormy glance of the angry grey eyes; but 
she uttered no word, and her rosebud lips were 
set ina very hard line. 

“T—I have to catch the London train,” con- 
tinued Alan, carelessly, all hope forsaking him, 
“it passes through in an hour’s time.” 

Vithout another word he turned and strode 
away across the great velvety lawn, past the 
neglected hammock in which almost every after- 
noon Sarita had swung in dreamy idleness while 
Alau read aloud to her; past the now scorched 
tennis courts where so many games had been 
lost and won ; disappearing finally round an 
imposing group of evergreens, never once glancing 
back at the old house lying bathed in the after- 
noon sun, 

For a moment Sarita gazed after him with 
wild, anguished eyes, then with a bitter ery she 
threw herself on the sofa and burat into a flood 
of tears. 

The younger lad stood and stared helplessly 
at his sobbing sister, but Geoffrey, growing sud- 
denly wise, started up eagerly, determined to do 
his best to unravel this tangled skein. 

‘Stay with Sarita, Mark,” he whispered, “I 
must catch Hawtrey,” and as Mark nodded his 

1 ead and went over to the forlorn figure on 
fa, Geoffrey took a flying leap out of the 








window and rushed after the disconsolate Mr. 
Hawtrey. 

Taking a short cut he came up with Alan at 
the gates, and laying a hot hand on the young 
man’s arm arrested his footsteps for a time, 

“ Well, Geoff, old fellow,” exclaimed Alan with 
such a gallant effort to be cheerful that the boy’s 
heart was quite touched, and into his bright dark 
eyes crept a genuine expression of admiration, 
“won't you let me go without saying good-bye : 
Is it for that reason you rush after me in such 
a helter-skelter fashion ?” 

“No,” blurts out the lad bluntly, “I came 
to let you know what cads Mark and I have 
been ?” 

“Why, what do you mean?” queried Alan, in 
an absent-minded way. 

Geoffrey, glancing keenly at Mr. Hawtrey,. 
frowned and sighed impatiently ; he did not 
like his task at all, but he would have scorned 
to shirk it. “ You just listen for a minute,” he 
said wisely, “and I guess you'll feel better, old 
chap.” 

Alan looked up eagerly, a very happy light 
stealing into his sombre eyes as, very faith- 
fully, Geoffrey told him all. 

“ You see we reminded her of that idiotic- 
promise she made long,ago that she would never 
marry ; that was the:first thing to upset her,” 
said the lad frankly, “and Mark’s nonsense put 
the finishing’teuch’to'the mischief. Sarita’s just 
as proud «as Lueifer, and .she’s afraid now that 
you'll ‘think her too-easily-won.” 

“My foolish darling,” cried Alan, laughing 
joyously, and quite forgetting that»he was di:- 
cussing’the subjeet of love with a matter-of-fact 
schoolboy. 

“ But Sarita may not love me, Geoff,” he con- 
tinued, hastily, with sudden diffidence, growing 
timorous and faint-hearted, as vietims of the 
tender passion are only too apt todo, 

“ Pshaw,” ejaculated Geoff, contemptuously, 

betraying his sister ina truly«scandalous fashion. 
‘‘T guess you're first favourite, my bey. If she 
don’t like you, why does she keep:your photo in 
her pocket? why does she admire grey eyes, 
and think Alan thevery nicest name for a man?” 
' Alan laughed shamefacedly, and grew absurdly 
red. 
“Does she dovall that?” he asked in low tones. 
“Yes, she does. I say, will you come up again 
and see her, old fellow?” cried Geoff, eagerly, 
anxious to atone for the mischief he had done. 
“ Of course,” with afaint groan, “I know what 
it’ll all end in, you'll carry Sarita away from 
the Dene, and we'll be left with our revered 
unele ; it’s an awful shame, still if it’s for he 
happiness, why we shan’t mind.” 

“'That’s good of you,” said Alan gravely. “I 
know how you'll miss Sarita. Still, if the Griffin 
keeps to his resolution to winter abroad, and you 
and Mark go to one of the colleges, you could 
spend your holidays with—us.” 

He laughed happily as he uttered that last 
little word ; but Geoff shook his head gloomily. 


“No such luck for us,” he cried. “Are you 
coming back, Alan ?” 
“No,” said the young man slowly. ‘I think 


I'll go away for a little while, Geoff. If she’s as 
fond of me as you say, she’ll miss me perhaps, 
and—and—besides, I think she deserves a tiny 
bit of punishment for telling such a crowd of 
cruel fibs,” 

“ But you'll come back soon, old man,” pleaded 
Geoff. ‘If you don’t, the Griffin will make her 
marry that hateful old Rowlands.” 

Alan laughed again, almost gaily. 

“What! that musty old fossil who comes and 
plays cribbage with him?” he asked in anxious 
tones, 

“ Ah, it’s no laughing matter,” retorted Geofl 
gloomily ; “he makes out that he’s in love with 
Sarita, and the Griffin is always throwing him at 
her head.” 

“He shan’t have her though,” said Alan 
quietly. ‘Look here, Geoff, promise me not to 
tell the child of this conversation, Let her think 
that I’ve gone for good—that I’ve taken that 
speech of hers as final.” 

“ All right,” said the lad reluctantly. “I only 
hope she won't fret herself into fiddle-strings.” 





A'an smiled at the gloomy remark, 
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“ By Jove! how mad she’d be with you, Geoff, 
if she could hear you,” he cried. 

The lad grinned broadly, but said nothing. 

“See, here’s my address in London,” continued 
Alan. “ Write at once if the Griffin worries her 
too much, and I'll come back immediately.” 

“Tf I don’t write, shall you be very long 
away ?”’ asked the boy anxiously. 

“JT don’t think so,” said Alan with a quiet 
smile; “I don’t think I could live long away 
from Sarita now.” 

“Oh my!” ejaculated Geoff scoriifully, when, 
afew minutes later, he turned away from the 
gates, ‘‘ how spoony he is! Sarita’s.a jolly. girl, 
and tolerably good-looking, but I shouldn’t have 
thought she could turn a fellow’s head in that 


way.” 





CHAPTER IL 


Sarira raised her head eagerly as Geoff spratig 
in at the school-room window again and dropped 
into a chair in an exhausted condition. Mark had 
slipped out of the room five minutes before ; he 
felt quite'shy with Sarita, this disconsolate mood 
of hers was 80 strange and disconcerting, It was 
really the first time he hed seen her give way to 
tears. 

He stood by her loyally for a little while, softly 
patting her hot hand and muttering boyish 
words of comfort. 

3ut Sarita cried on in a miserable fashion, and 
Mark stood gazing at her anxiously, wishing with 
all his heart that Geoffrey or Alan would come 
back and comfort his weeping sister. 

“ Would you like some tea, old girl ?” he asked 
with sudden desperation. “If you would, I'll go 
and get nurse to bring it here at once. I guess 


you won’t want to let the Griffin see you just! 


yet, and he ain’t so fond of us that he'll mind 
having his tea alone in the library for once.” 


“Oh, yes, yes ; go Mark, immediately,” Sarita! 


had exclaimed in agitated accents ; “I—TI can’t 
stand the Griffin—indeed, I can’t.” 

Only too glad to get away, Mark had hurried 
off, and Sarita sank back again, burying her face 
in the chintz-covered cushions in a very dejected 
fashion, but looking up very wistfully as Geoff 
entered the room. 

“ Hulloa ! where’s Mark?” demanded hér brother 
hastily. “I told him to stay with you.” 

Sarita smiled faintly through her tears, The 
boys were so very good to her, she thought gladly. 
Nothing could change them—other people might 
be cold and cruel, but tiey would never cease to 
love her and strive to make her happy. 

“He has gone to get nurse to bring tea here 
for us,” she said slowly ; “ it is nearly time for it, 
and I—I couldn’t go to the library.” 
_“Gracious! I should think not!” cried 
Geoff emphatiéally. “ The Griffin would inundate 
you with questions. Why ”’—with brotherly 
candour—* your face is as red a8 a Jobster, and 
your eyelids all swollen up. I'd advise you to go 
end dip your head in a basin of cold water.” 

“No, Pu stand by the window and let the 
wind blow on my face,” said his sister meekly. 
“T'm safe as long as I’m in the school-room.” 

“T wouldn’t be too sure of that,” retorted 
Geoff coolly; “the Griffin has a nasty trick of turn- 
ing up whenever he isn’t wanted.” 

“He’s an old nuisance,” exclaimed Miss Pon- 
sonby, with a fine show of temper, hér eyes flash- 
ing angrily ; though a moment later Geoff caught 
the sparkle of téars, and knew that'she had leaned 
out of the window to hide from him the fact that 
she was crying again. 

“Have—have you seen Mr. Hawtrey, dear ?” 
she said presently in subdued tones, 

She kept her head turned away as she asked 
the question, staring in a melancholy way at the 
Sunny garden, and so saw nothing of the broad 
grin which for a minute lit up Geoff’s'dark boyish 


Tace, 

“Yes, I saw him,” eaid the lad slowly, almost 
reluctantly it seemed to the eara listening so 
eagerly for his answer; “only for a minute 
though, He was in a hurry to catch the train.” 

Sarita’s foot tapped the floor impatiently ; her 
‘emper, never very saint-like, was risiog rapidly. | 
“iss Ponsonby, in all her twenty years, had never 


had the least desire to emulate the example of 
that undeniably good, but also undeniably aggra- 
vating man—the patient Job. Certainly to-day 
she would have openly held him up to derision. 

“He said nothing yesterday about going to 
London,” she cried with sudden asperity, turning 
her face, less flushed now, and with never the 
suspicion of a tear in the sapphire eyes, towards 
Geoff ; who, in his turn, leaned forward, and, 
resting his chin on his brown hands, fixed his dark 
eyes on his sister. 

“We—that is, he arranged to come here in 
time for afternoon tea,” went on Sarita in deeply 
injured accents. “I wanted Lim to try over that 
new song of his.” 

“He may have had a letter from his lawyer,” 
suggested Geoff thoughtfully ; ‘‘a man can’t be 
expected to be always ready to dance attendance 
'on @ girl—at least, one couldn’t expect him to 
neglect his business just to try over a new song 
and hand the cakes at afternoon tea.” 

“Geoff, how horrid you are!” flashed out 
Sarita wrathfully. “But there—what can one 
expect from a brother? You know quite well 
that I should have thought nothing of it if—if 
he had sent a message this morning.” 

Here there was a faint choke in her dignified 
speech which almost spoilt the effect. 

“ But to wait until now and then march up to 
this window. and announce that he is off to 
London—well, I think sach behaviour most un 
gentlemanly. I believe even Stebbings major” 
—with an hysterical laugh—‘ would have kuown 
better how to behave.” 

“Bah ! little cad!” growled Geoff with deep 
scorn. “ Look here, old girl”—with suddea de- 
termination, springing up and rushing over to the 
window— what’s the good of all this pretence? 
You know that Alan has gone to London because 
he overheard that speech of yours about hating 
him, and all the rest of it.” 

“ Well, I do hate him,” retorted the girl petu- 
lantly, and with a vicious biting of her lip to keep 
it from trembling. “To think that he laughed 
when that horrid Stebbings said we—we—oh, I 
can’t repeat the hateful words.” 

“Who asked you to?” cried Geoff uncere- 
tmhoniously. “I heard what the little cad said. 
But, look here, Sarita, you ain’t speaking the truth 
when you say you hate Hawtrey ; you know you 
are a little soft about him.” 

“T am not !”—desperately. 

“Then what have you been crying for ?”— 
severely. 

“T—I was so annoyed,”—-hurriedly ; “and I 
always cry when I’m in a temper.” 

“Do you?” exclaimed Geoff with an incredu- 
lous Iangh. “I suppose you'll explain it that 
way to the Griffin.” 

“T don’t suppose I shall have to explain any- 
thing,” came the dignified answer. 

a Don't you? I thowght Alan had been in- 
vited to dinner,”—innocently. “How shall you 
account for this sudden bolt of his?” 

“T shall not say anything,” cried Sarita, her 
patience deserting her again ; “he may make his 
own excuses when—when he returns.” 

“He can’t—he isn’t coming back for ages,” 
said Geoff cruelly. “I believe he'll send the 
servants orders to shut the house up. He said 
something to me about going abroad again.” 

As soon as the words had left his lips he re- 
gretted them, seeing the effect they had on the 
girl, whose beautiful face had grown terribly pale, 
while into the sapphire eyes had crept an unusual 
expression of pain, Yet, with courage that the 
boy could not help admiring, she laughed lightly 
and responded with a careless shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“Then there is no help for it; the Griffin 
must be allowed to fume and fret over Mr. Haw- 
trey’s absence, and treat us to some of his pun- 
gent but slightly wearying remarks on the scant 
courtesy of the present generation.” 

Geoff smiled dubiously, then suddenly laid his 
hand on Sarita’s slender fingers. 

“Why don’t you write to him—to Alan ?” he 
said hesitatingly. ‘I have his London address, 
and—and he would come at once.” 





“No,” she said coldly, and with a haughty 
lifting of her graceful head. ‘‘I could never do 
4 ” 
that, 


Then, with a laugh that was curiously un- 
musical, she snatched her hand away ‘and looked 
defiantly at her young brother, 

“Sarita, why will you be so——” 

“Hush!” she cried sharply, interrupting Kirn 
in the middle of his troubled spéect. #84 no 
more, Geoff, please. ‘T am somewhat tited' of Mr, 
Hawtrey’s name—I should like’to forget it fér o 
while.” 

“You can’t do that,” faterpiosert the AP bluntly, 

“Yes, I can ”—ahgrily. & 4 fot the ditty 
man that one can talk about, telis Mr. Row- 
lands ”"—mockingly. “Uncle ‘thinks ‘Hit ribst 
interesting—why should not I yiellt’fo his ‘fits 
cinations? And he dines hére'this’ dvéiiing, re- 
member.” 

“ Yes, worse luck,” growled out Geoff, ¢hintefhy 
uneasily at his sister’s reckléss face, ‘Phe 
Griffin is alwxys most disagreeable whet ‘sta 
Rowlands is here.” 

“Ah, we will change aft that? ‘exchitined 
Sarita, with another mockitig laugh. "Tf Fetiodéo 
to be amiable to Obarles Rotviands, ‘dtr Meir 
uncle will forget to growl.” | ‘ 

“ But you couldn't surely be nite to thitt ota 
fossil!” cried G- off, in ‘tones of eepy dingttdt, 

“Could I not ?” recklessly ; “ wait and éé@.” 

“Sarita! hot can you be & hort?” ex- 
claimed the lad, anprily, Teivid® her dido 
abruptly as the door upened to Admit ‘Mark aia 
a tall, pleasant-faced woimdn it a black gown aiid 
a snowy cap and aproh. : 

“Tea at last!” cried Sartta, ‘deserting ‘the 
window and flying over tothe table on a 
woman had placed a daitity tray, turning then 
to look anxiously at Ker wilful nursting, ; 

“You look as if you wanted'a'cup‘o’ tea, Miss 
Sarita,” she said, sympathéficdAy, as ‘she séanriéd 
the girl’s white face and sligtitly réddened eye- 
lids, ‘You're tired ant tind depreseed, ‘my 
dearie !”” ‘ 

“Oh nonsense, nurse!” eriett Saritn, peti 
lantly. “I am quite well, quite if ny ‘usuat 
spirits.” ee 

“Mr. Hawtrey wouldn't think ed, f reckot,” 
responded nurse, wlto wad apt fo apeak ‘cu Her 
mind to the three your 
she had watched over from iifandy with all's 
mother’s tender care. 

Sarita raised her briglit head with 4 ‘little 
haughty air, that suited her welt, 

“Mr. Hawtrey’s opinion ig nothing to me? 
she said coldly, but avoiding wurse’y ‘shrewd 
eyes, 

othe woman shot an anxious glance at Géoft 
who shook his head forlornly, bit remained silent, 

“Nothing to you, Miss Sarita?” faltered the 
faithful woman, dropping 4 teaspooh’on the fray 
with a great clatter and laying 4 kindly han @ 
the girl’s shoulder. “ Why T thought that-——” 

“Ttis best not to think, nurse,” interrtdpte 
the girl, in clear mocking tones, “Oné is apt'Td 
be disappointed. Now, please go and bring, in 
those hot cakes you promised ine,” she went ‘on 
lightly. “I will confess that I am both thirsty 
and hungry ; but,” with a defiant tods of her 
head, “ that is all.” ; ’ 

With a heavy sigh nurse ‘turned ‘to leave the 
room ; she was as much dépressed as the boys bj 
this sudden twist in the kein that hall seeme 
to run so smoothly. 

“T ll bring the cakes, Miss Sarita,” she said 
gravely, “I think you'll find them extra good. 
You see, I thought Mr. Hawtrey would’be here, 
and so 4g 

“Don’t think,” interposed Sarita, quickly. 
“ Already I have given you that advice, my dear 
old woman.” 

“ But one can’t always take advice,” said nurse 
slowly, glancing despairingly at Geoffrey. “One 
ain’t always in the—-—” 

She broke off abruptly then, for the door ‘had 
opened suddenly, and a sour-locking middle 
aged man was standing in + heir midst, 

“So you are having tea he: e'fp-day,’” he cried, 
with almost a snarl, glaring at them ail from 
under his bushy eyebrows an rp regent oP 
his thin-lined face. “ Why do yow so eudde y 
change the day’s routine ? One would think,” 
with another keen glance round, “thab you 
objected to my society.” 








A little silence met his caustic specch, Nuree, 
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always faintly frightened of the selfish old bovk- 
worm, had slipped away atonce in quest of the 
hot cakes. 

Sarita, bending over the teacups wasfeyerishly 

wondering if her, eyelids were very pivk; Mark 
had crept away to the window, and Geoff . g-ow- 
ing all at once terribly.conscious of his disrapu- 
table face, had bent to pick yup Sarita’s little 
French kitten. 

“Well, can’t you.answer, my, simple ques- 
tions $/’. demanded Mr. Ponsonby, with a 
xardonic smile, taking possession of a camfortable 
ola ychair, and surveying them all,in a very 
steady fashion, 

“J told nurse to bring the tray here, unde,” 
said Surita with sudden courage. “I kuew you 
were anxious to look over those, books Slater 
sent you and—and I thought our chatter might 
disturb you.” 

“ Humphb,! unusually considerate!" said ‘her 
uncle, suavely ; “but, by-the-by, do you éver 
chatter when you are with me ? 1’ rather faneied 
that, as a rule, I do all the talking.” 

“T—I had a headache!” said the girl, hur- 
riedly, a bright spot of colour in. her pale 
cheeks, “and J thought [d stay quietly in this 
room!" 

“A headache!” echoed her uncle, medita- 
tively, “ Ah, I thought you lovked up:et.”” Then, 
with exquisite malice, ‘A very bad headache to 
make you ory, my dear niece. I could, almost 
imagine that..you had, mae a mistake ia the 
word and intended to say heartache. Thanks, 
I will take a cup of tea,” as Sarita lifted the tea- 
pot witha trembling hand, aud seemed to give 
all her. attention, to the pretty cups befure her. 
Once again silence fell upon the unegngehial 
group, a silence broken presently by the Griffin, 
who, sipping his tea with an air of enjoyment, 
looked up to remark sarcastically on Geoff's 
beautifully ornamented eye and Mai k’s somewhat 
crumpled collar. 

“J trust you will make a better appearanc¢ at 
dianer,’’ he observed, severely, “ Remember, 
we shall not be alone ; Mr. Rowlands and, Haw- 
twey are, dining, here, . By-the-by,” suddenly 
fixing his cold, blue eyes ou Sarita’s haggard 
young face, “where is Alan Hawtrey?; I 
thought he was to be here this afternoon” 

“ He has gone uway,” said Sarita, curtly, her 
anger rising quickly under. the Griffiu’s rade 
stare. 

“ Tndeed,” her uncle retorted, with a disagtee- 
able smile, a satisfied expressivn in his keen eyes, 

“gurely that isa sudden freak. Ah well, I iam 
not surprised ; he is like his father—changeable 
as April weather, “s 

Geoff frowned, darkly, and clenched his hot 
hands in sudden anger ; Mark standing ' behind 
their amiable guardian, showk his fi-t fiercely; at 
hia anoonscious.relation ; Sarita raired her head 
haughtily, and retorted in freezing tohes,— 

“ You speak enigmatically,” she said, soornfully, 
“J guppose Mr. Hawtiey is at Jiberty to do ad he 
likes ¢” 

“ Oh, of course, of course ?” answered her uncle, 
unabashed, ‘‘but he’s, not to be relicd on; 
the Hawtreys were always a fickle family. Now 
there’s Rowlands, a quiet, sensible fellow, and 
with a splendid itieome of his own. ‘Now he'd 
make a splendid husband for any girl” 

This pointed remark was quite teo much ‘for 
Sarita’s patience ; she flashed an angry glance at 
the smiling Gr iffin. 

“ I don't agree with you |” she crie!, s'arting 
up. “I hate him! J hate all men! I-—lI shall 
never marry |” 

* Don’t talk nonsense, miss !"’ snappe?! out her 
enraged relation. “You know that the dictors 
have ordered me fo winter abroad :. if you were 
only sensibly married the boys might live with 
you, and | should be free from all care. I qon- 
sider you are di-gracefully selfish when you talk 
of never marrying” 

There was,silence fora minute, then the girl 
spoke again, in slow, dull, tones,- 

ah thought you suid the by ys cd stay with 

you until they came of age,” she said, a drebry 
expression ip her sapphire eyes, 

Vell, so did,” crossly,.“‘ but T suppose T mery 

.to change m) mind, miss O: ice You 


arcimar ol, you win @i be rid of me,” 





Sarita did not answer this amiable remark ; she 
rose suddenly from her low chair, and moved away 
to the open window; her sweet face strangely 
pale ; her eyes fixed wistfully on the path down 
which Alan had only so short.a ttme ago. 

Why ‘iad not the Griffin told them ‘before | of 
this change iu his ideas ? she wondered sauerebie; 
she would not then have been so'cruel to Alan 

Ah ‘yes, she would! with a suddéa ashamed 
remembrance of Mark's innocent speech ;‘ he had 
been too confident, too sure of her love’; for very 
pride’s sake she must have sont him away. 4 

“ Well, Rowlands will dine here this evening,” 


said her uncle, breaking in upon her musing, 


“and I hope you, will be civil to him.” 

“T'li do my best,” responded Sarita, with gus- 
picious docility, 

Then: flew away to her own ‘room, there to 
gaze at a photograph of a frank-faced young man, 
whoee honest eyes seemed to look back at her with 
maddening, smiling indifference. 





CHAPTER IIL 


“ Saniva, Miss Pomsoally ! oh stop, please, I've 
some news for you ! 

Sarita Ponsonby walking slowly along the 
pretty late leading to Weaverham College, oT ey 
irresolutely, as that agitated request reached hb r, 
and glanced a little impatiently behind her, 7 

She was looking very lovely that hot afternoon, 
in a soft cream gown and hat, with a cluster of 
glowing, velvety roses nestling i in the delicate lace 
at her throat. 

Sarita was on her way to call on Mrs, Sater- 
leigh—the head-master’s charming wife—a de- 
lightful woman, who had taken a great fancy te 
the girl, and welcomed her gladly whenever she 
came over from the Dene. 

Sarita had had a little note from her kind 
friend only that morning, containing a pressing 
invite to eume up to the otlege for the'afternoon ; 
the béys also had been waylaid by Mrs. Saterleigh 
at noon, and te'd to urge their sister to make her 
way to Mra, Saterleigh’s as soon a8 possible. 

“She has not been near me for a fortnight," 
the lady had exclaimed, —_ her bright eyes on 
the two «shy looking boys, “how is that, 
Geoff?” | 

Geoff had flushed hotly. 

“J—I think she’s been worried, Mrs, Sater- 

le ‘igh, " he said, slowly. 
‘ Every thing ae to be going wrong at the 
Dene,” murmured Mark, dolefully. Sarita’s 
vexed Alan Hawtrey, and he's gove off to Lon- 
don ; that Rowlands is always bothering round, 
and the Griff—I mean Uncle, seems to be always 
in a bad teniper now.” 

“M. or ‘little | mart: laughed Mrs. 
Sater! Nigh then, thoughtfaty, Pa cae fs 
why Mr. Hawtrey has left Weaveriima Geoff, 
tell Sarite I shall expect to see her this after- 
noon.’ 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Saterleigh,” said the lad gladly ; : 
then with sudden shyness, “ you-—you won't let 
her know that we spoke of Alan Hawtrey ¢” 

“Not I!” briskly ; “now lose no time in geb- 
ting back to the Dene, and giving Sarita my 
message.” 

Doubiless if Mrs. Saterleigh’s invite had come 
close upon Alan Hawtrey’s departure Miss Pon- 
sonby would have made some excuse and stayed 
at ‘home, dreading her old friend's kindly 
questioning, and besides, guessing that shé would 
certainly declare herself on Alan's side ; but when 
that genial message came to her, several tiresome 
days had dragged their weary lengths along since 
the ycung man’s dismissal ; the girl had had 
leisure to discover how blank her life would be 
without him. 

She had, too, been surfeited with Charles Row- 
land's soviety, for at a hint from the observant 
Griffin he had strolled in almost every evening, 
and Sarita had been called upon to sing for him, 
to play cribhage with him, and to listen to his 
pompous compliments and heavy speeches. 

She hai been feeling very sad and desolate, 
whew Mrs. Saterleigh’s note was brought to ler; 
and aa she rcad the friendly contents had been 
seized with a wild desire {o rush off to her govd 





friend and tell. her. the whole foolish ‘tale ; ‘the 
message brought her by the boys had but 
strengthened that desire, and thus- He was. that, 
in spite of the almost’ tropical. heat, she. was on 
her way to the college, ohn Miss Wrenshall, the 
Dootor's spinster sister; who kept: houie for her 
brother and was reckoned the greatest..goasip in 
all Weaverham, hurried after her: down ea lover 
Lane, calling out in an energetic fashion. in her 
cagerneds to arrest the girl's. progress. .. 

Good afternoon, Miss Wrenshall,” anid Sarita, 
coldly, as the angular; inquisitive-lookipg spinster 
reached -her ‘side, “I am sorry you- took the 
trouble to run after me on:such 4 hot day.” 

Miss Wrenshiall: flushed up, and a spiteful 
gleam crept into her small round eyes; :slve had 
marked the sarcasm in the simple words, : 

“ Oh, (T “have: not burried ‘much,’ she: said, 
acidly, “I wanted to speak to you, dear, and ask 
how you are.” 

Sarita raised her eyebrows: in an. aatoniahed 
way ; she was on her gaard as Miss. Wrenshall 
knew well. 

“T have not been ill,” came the icy answer. 

“Oh, Tam glad to hear that!” gushed the 
spinster, her hard brown eyes on the girl's sweet 
face, “* I have not seen you for. some days ; you 
have kept yourself quite secluded, dean, aud 
several people have asked if I did not think you 
were looking ntserably ill t"” 

“Indeed | I wonder-how they saw me if, as you 
say, Iwas in seclusion |”. cried Sarita. with a 
little iasolent laugh, that roused the.demen of 
spite in the spinster’s breast. 

* Oh you sarcastic child4"” she cried. playfully ; : 
"but you are looking pale, really, dear," solici- 
tously, “ pale and thin.” 

Sarista smiled quietly, and answered witli 
langaid celf-possession. 

* Could one be anything but pale im. this heat,” 
she said calmly, her blue eyes. on Miss. Wren- 
shall’s crimson cheeks, 

*T am not pale,” said the spinster snappishly. 

“Ah, no! butthen you: ran. after. me, remem- 
ber, Now that I have reassured you as. 4 my 
health,” she continued with a faint, sweet amile, 
“T must sek you ¢o excuse me leaving yous Mra, 
Saterleigh is expecting me. 

“Oh, I'm sorry I kept you, dear,’ " exslaimet 
Miss Wrenehall, apologetically, “but J ‘was so 
anxious; ab, by- -the- bye, have you. OM that the 
Grange has been thrown open again? 

She had her reward then. 

Sarita started violently, and gen > white ag 
death. “ Mr. Hawtrey has returmed, then?” she 
rr ee pn her sweet eyes growing strangely 


meat, no | he is still in London, .and. talks of 
going on the Continent,” returned Miss. Wren- 
shall, intently ‘watching the girl's pallid face, 

“T went up to the Grange. to get. seme. roses 
for P my (poor people, and heard all abouts it.” 

All about what?" queried Sarita, fighting 
bravely with the feeling of: bitter disappointment 
that had crept into her heart. 4 

“ All about the visitors te the "retorted 
Miss Wrenshall, complacently, . ‘I had: a talk 
with the bousekeeper, Mra. Murray; Mr. Hawtrey 
has lent his house to an. old friend..of his 
mother's—a Mrs. Jocelyn a widow, with one 
daughter. I believe the two ladies. have lived 
abroad e good deal, and it was whilé he was 4 
wanderer, that he saw them, indeed, stayed with 
them several times. Mrs. Marray: thinks her 
master must have met the Jocelyns as.soon 2s 
he arrived in London, and been going about with 
them. . She had a very brief detter from him only 
yesterday, bidding her to be prepared .to receive 
the two ladies ; he had offered the Grange to Mrs. 
Jocelyn, while her own.house was being redeco- 
rated.” 

“And when do they arrive?” asked Sarits, 
quietly. 

“Ah, they must be already established at the 


Grange,” with a little metallic. laugly ;. “they 

‘were to ative at noon." : ; 
“Tiam glad they have come,” arid the gi’), 

forcing herzelf’to speak calmly, “ Mr, Hawtrey 


has often spoken of Miss Jocelyn. to. ive, and I 

have beeu anxieus to kaow her.” : 
“She is a very pretty” girl,-L- believe,” sid 

Miss Wrenshall, eluw)y, “ aud very clever, too— 
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plays the violin beautifolly; ‘at least. so Lips, 


from the Carisfords; who have met.them, ou 
London.” 
“They have not exaggerated, I am surg,” | re- 
sponded Sarita, in clear, firm. accents. “Alan, 
Mr. Hawtrey has told me how. pretty she is, pow 
accomplished too.” i du  OGand Ii 
stint Wrenshall laughed significantly. hg 
“ Ah, yes, he admires her immensely; I hear,’ 
she said, sweetly. “Well, the Grange ‘needs a 
mistress, and I don’t suppose Miss Jocelyn. would 
object to the position.” aldsran) 4. 
“No, perhaps not,” camé the careless answer, 
“and Mr. Hawtrey will bea lucky. man if 
wins her. Now, really, I must: leave.youy, 
Wrenshall ; I don’t want to beivety late’ at ithe 
College, and. surely,” witha. little cold; 


1D 





“you can have no more interesting items of npws,|, .. 


éo retail to me,” if p 4 
“No, I think not ; but: you,, dear Sarita?” 
Jaying a bony hand on the girl’s arm 4, “haye you 
no news for me?” , 
“What news shouldI have?’’ queried the girl, 
calmly. slewiqga | 
“Oh, you shy creature!" cried the spinster 
with a playful shake of her finger.; “What about 


that delightful Mr. Rowlands? I hear that you) 


have been encouraging him lately, and intend 
soon to make him very happy.” 
Sarita lifted her head haughtily, .and.looked 
very steadily at her tormentor. ‘| 
“ A ridiculous idea,” she. said, ixchilly accents, 
“ Please contradict it.” 0 bet 
“T don’t know that I shall feel inclined to do 
that,” retorted the spinster, tartly, ©. .«: | 
“No, really?” murmured the girl, witha sweet 


smile that yet was full ofinsolence, . “ Afterall it - 


is a matter of little importance, . Good: bye, Miss 
Wrenshall, and thanks for sharing your, news 
with me,” i | 

Conscious of having emphatically had the last 
word, Sarita walked away down the pretty pld 
lane, looking like a young: princess as she_moyed 
along with her graceful head very erect, and a 
proud, calm expression on her lovely face. 

“« A detestable girl!” muttered Miss Wrenshall, 
gasing after her, “conceited and illtempered 
and proud, too, of her wonderful self- possession ; 
‘out I made her wince, I saw that-yes, and 
robbed her of the bit of colour ehe had,. Heat, 
indeed } she’s fretting after Alan Hawtrey ; 
‘they’ve had a tiff—one can see that plainly—gnd 
she’s afraid he won't come back. Ha, ha! I’m 
glad I told her about Miss Jocelyn.” 

“ How I hate that old mischief-maker |” Sarita 
anused, angrily, as she passed in; at. the College. 
gates, ‘She loves to wound me with her horri 
tales, and I know she saw how she had varied 
me when she began about the Grange. Could J 
help being startled when I thought Alan 
come back, and then to hear that: he had lent his, 
house to this Mrs, Jocelyn and her. pretty 
daughter? I—I don’t know how they could téke 
advantage of his foolish generosity. ;' but. there!” 
with a little miserable laugh, “Z don’t know the 
facta of the case, they—they may be engaged 
already, he saw a great deal of her when abroad, 
and—and ah ! I won’t think auything more about 
it. I am mise'able enough already,” 

A few minutes later-she found herself seated 
‘in Mrs, Saterleigh’s pretty cool drawing-room, her 
hand clasped tig while her old friend re- 
snes her gently for not. having been to pee 

r, 


“I know it’s horrid of me,” cried Sarita, con: 
tritely ; “ but I’ve been terribly worried lately, 
and—and I hardly knew what to do.” 

“All the more reason to come to me,” said 
Mrs. Saterleigh, softly, bending her head to kiss: 
the girl’s sweet pale fate, and look solicitously 
into the sapphire eyes, under which such dark 
shadows appeared. “I might have helped to 
banish the worry.” | 

“ Ah, I know you would if you could !” eried 
the girl with a heavy sigh; “but no one ean 
help me in this t:ouble.” 

“Tean guess what it is,” said Mrs, Saterleigh, 


tiresome friend of his ? ” 
“ Yea,” said the girl, briefly. 


to, be married at all, Mra, Saterleigh. I meant to 
live .with the boys, and we should all have been 
so. happy together ; but Mr. Ponsonby declares 
that if I don't marry Charles Rowlands he shall 
gend the boys.away to some distant college, and 
take me abroad with him, keeping me there for 


4 the next four years; and oh! dear, that would be 


too awful |” oni 

‘An, igaposaible idea,” cried her friend, de- 
cisiyely, “ you, could not doit.” 

» Sarita shook her, and looked troubled. 

“ I£E accept Mr. Rowlands,” she said, slowly, 
“they say I,may, have the boys to live with me, 
and, that to meis.a rent temptation.” 

“ Marry Charles Rowlands!” cried her friend in 
disgusted accents.,.“‘Child, what are you thinking 
of ?,..You who haye.known Alan Hawtrey !” 

Sarita,.threw back, her head with a proud 
gesture. ' 

“My acquaintance with Mr. Hawtrey is quite 
another matter,” she said, stiffly. “I think—+—” 

“You are a proud, foolish girl,” broke in Mrs. 
Saterleigh, with sudden impatience, “ that is 
what I think; you are sacrificing happiness, 
love-—-everything for the sake of your haughty 
pride.’ 

“ The. boys are. my only happiness ; they have 
all my love,” said the, girl in low, constrained 
accents, accepting her friend’s reproof very 


: ae ! 
“Yes, and in a few years they will marry, 
and .then. where; will you be?” demanded 
Mrs, Saterligh, mercilessly ; ‘‘ besides Mr. Row- 
lands wiil not carry out his promise. As soon as 
he has you safe the boys vill be sent away.” 

Sarita grew very . Theteara rushed into 
her sweet, blue eyes. “Ihave feared that my- 
self,” she cried, despairingly, stretching out a 
hand to Mrs. Saterleigh, who came at once and 
threw her arm, round the trembling girl. 

“ And you still think of marrying that tiresome 
old man?” she asked, reproachfully. 

“No, no, I could never No that !”” passionately ; 
“but, Mrs, Saterleigh, think how dreadful it will 
be to live alone with uncle for four years.” 

“T don’t like to think of it,” exclaimed the 
elder lady in distreased accents ; then, moved by 
a sudden impulse; “ Ah, child, why did you send 
Alan Hawtrey away ?” 

“ You—you know: about that?” stammered 
Sarita, her fair face all aglow. 

“ Yes,” quietly. “I met him that day as he 
was on his way to the station. He was always 
fond of confiding in me; and when, seeing he 
was greatly troubled, I begged him to tell me 
what was the. matter, he let me know at once 
how his hopes had been shattered.” 

The girl’s lip quivered piteously, a great 
sadness shadowed her lovely face; then, sud- 
denly remembering. Miss Wrenshall’s news, she 
looked up.defiantly, and a little mocking laugh 
broke from those; tremulous red lips. 

“Don’t pity him, Mrs. Saterleigh,” she said 
carelessly, a disdainful expression in her beauti- 
ful eyes, “ the wound was but a slight one ; he is 
by no means heart-broken—indeed, by this time, 
I am sure,, he is feeling more than grateful tome 
for my capricious behaviour.” 

Mrs. Saterleigh looked at her curiously. 

“ What. do- you.mean?” she asked gently, 
moving. away te the low table on which a smart 
maid had just placed the afternoon tea. 

Sarita’s eyes fell before her friend’s steady 


gaze. 
‘‘ T have heard some news this afternoon,” she 
said hurriedly, “!I—I have been talking to Miss 
Wrenshall.” 
“Oh!” ejaculated Mrs. Saterleigh signifi- 
cantly, coming back to her young guest with a 
cup of tea and a plate of daintily cut bread and 
butter; “then you know about the visitors at 
The Grange. I believe Miss Wrenshall can talk 
of nothing elze.’’ 
“ Yes, she told me,’”’ responded Sarita slowly, 
lifting her cup to her quivering lips. “ She—she 
says all Weaverham is wondering when the 
engagement will be announced,” 
“ Of course,” cried Mrs, Saterleigh, with an 
amused laugh, bringing her own cup over to a 
low lounge close to Sarita, and looking in a 
considering fashion at the girl’s pale young face 





: But er will not, Sarita?” 
Oh, I don’t know,” wearily. “I don’t want 


“Weaverham lives only to wonder, Well,” 


thoughtfully, “ Miss Joce'yn is a very pretty and 
charming girl, and they say, you know, that 
there's many a heart caught at the rebound.” 

Sarita’s lips met for a moment in a strangely 
hard line, 

“Do you know Miss Jocelyn?” she asked, 
putting down her cup abruptly, and turning her 
anxious eyes to her hostess, who, watching ber 
keenly, was reading her like a book, and making 
up her mind to a certain plan of action. © 

“ Know Vera Jocelyn? Oh, yes; her mother 
is an old friend of mine, and I am very fond of 
Vera. I was delighted to hear that they: were 
coming to The Grange, and I am hoping they 
will lose no time in paying me a visit.” 

A wintry smile flitted across Sarita’s pale face. 

“T should like to see Miss Jocelyn,” she said 

nsively, “ Alan—Mr. Hawtrey—has spoken of 

er to me frequently ;" then, with unconscious 
wistfulness, “ Miss Wrenshall says she is very 
clever, very accomplished; Mr. Hawtrey will 
like that,”” ' 

Mrs. Saterleigh smiled: she could not help it. 
Every word Sarita uttered told her that Alan 
reigned alone in the girl’s proud heart. 

“ Yes,” she ded slowly, “ Vera is very 
accomplished. She plays the violin exquisitely ; 
but,” touching the girl’s slender fingers, “she 
does not sing.” 

For a moment Sarita’s heart thrilled happily. 
She could sing, and Alan Hawtrey had loved to 
listen to her sweet, bird-like voice ; but the next 
minute she was angrily chiding herself for her 
absurd conceit, and trying to think only of the 
fact that she and Alan were perhaps parted for 
ever. 

She sighed heavily, and, clasping ker friend's 
kind fingers, threw a wistful glance at her. 

“T don’t wonder Alan admires her,” she said, 
a very forlorn ring in her fresh young voice. “I 
—I am quite anxious to see——” 

* Miss Jocelyn!” announced the smart maid, 
throwing open the door at that very moment to 
admit a little, slender, fairy - like oreature, 
dressed in a dainty delaine gown, and with « 
coquettish-looking’ confection of Parma violets 
and moss-green velvet ribbon resting on her 
sunny brown hair, narrow strings of the same 
soft green being tied in a tiny bow under her 
pretty, rounded chin. 

The new-comer, as Mrs. Saterleigh, after 
warmly welcoming her, introduced her to “ Miss 
Ponsonby,” fixed a pair of very beautiful brown 
eyes on Sarita’s fair face, and smiled at her in 
very friendly way. 

“TI am so glad to know you,” she cried 
impulsively. ‘I have heard so much about you 
from Mr. Hawtrey.” 

She uttered the young man’s name very 
calmly, but Sarita, looking up quickly, was 
certain that there was a conscious expression in 
the dark eyes, 

“ And I have heard of you, Miss Jocelyn,” she 
said, doing her best to speak lightly. 

The other girl smiled in a pleasant, frank way. 

“‘ Ah, I suppose Alan has spoken of me,” she 
said laughingly. “I hope his verdict was a 
kindly one, Miss Ponsonby.” 

“TI think you hardly need to ask that,” 
responded Sarita gravely. “I see now that his 
description of you was a faithful one.” 

“Thank you,” said Vera Jocelyn gently, her 
eyes still on Sarita’s pensive face. ‘‘ Alan told 
me you would be kind to me,” she added shyly. 

Mrs. Saterleigh’s lips parted in an amused 
smile as she bent over her tea-cup, but there 
was no sign of that amusement as she came over 
to Vera with a f nt cup of tea. 

“ Ah, I shall enjoy this,” cried the girl with a 
merry little laugh. “I feel so hot and tired.” 

“ You did not walk here, surely?’ queried her 
hostess quickly. 

“ Yes, I did ; I wanted to admire everything at 
my leisure. I met a great many people, and I 
think I realized that the good folks of Weaver- 
ham are nop much accustomed to the sight of a 
stranger in their midst. They seemed quite in- 
terested in me,” she ended in meditative accents. 

“They would be that,” said Mrs. Saterleigh in 
amused tones ; “you have caused quite a sensa- 
tion by your inva-ion of The Grange. The gossips 





can talk of nothing else.” 
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“Oh dear, how terrible !”’ cried Vera in dis- | 


mayed accents, 
But Sarita, glancing at her, marked a very 
merry light in the brown eyes, while a pretty 


face. 
“Miss Ponsonby, what shall I do?” exclaimed 


her. 
Sarita shrugged her shoulders. 


dainfully. “I never do.” 

Then, with a mocking laugh,-— 

“Mr, Hawtrey should come down and help you 
to face the scandel-mongers, if you care.” 


Vera pensively. “I must write to Alan.” 

Sarita bit her lip sharply and turned her pale 
face from the light, her heart aching terribly as 
she listened to the other girl’s smiling speech. 

** Mrs. Saterleigh, may | run up to the nursery 
and see the children?” she asked abruptly. 

“Yes, dear,” answered her hostess gently ; “ but 
don’t trouble to go up to them—nurse shall bring 
them down.” 


“Oh, he does not mind,”—coolly. ‘“ He says 
we might have a double wedding, and Alan de- 


| clares he will be only too glad to carry out the 
| suggestion.” 
glow of colour stole over the piquant, sunburnt | 


Mrs, Saterleigh looked thoughtful. 
“Sarita is growing a little despairing, I’m 


: | afraid,” she said slowly ; “and her uncle, angry 
Vera, turning swiftly to the pale, silent girl beside | 


because she will not be amiable to that horrid 


| Mr. Rowlands, is threatening her with separation 


| from her brothers, and a dreary four years abroad 
“Do you mind the gossips?” she said dis- | 


with him aloue as her companion. I can’t wonder 


| at her despair, for she is passionately attached to 
| the boys.” 


“Oh, I would rather go up,” came the hurried | 


answer ; “and—and I have not much time. I 
promised the boys that I would walk home with 


them, and I can hear them out in the playground 
now.” 


with a kindly glance at the girl’s pale, sad face. 


“ 


be waiting here when you come down.” 


“Oh, we must summon Alan at once if Mr. 


| Ponsonby gets very disagreeable,” said Vera 
“ Ah, yes ; that would be the best thing,” said | 


firmiy. ‘He will soon put things straight. I 
should like to have a talk with the eldest lad— 
Geoff, I think you call him. Alan said he wes in 
his confidence, and would do anything to make 
his sister happy.” 

“ He is a dear boy,” said Mrs, Saterleigh softly. 
“Oh, here they come, so you can judge for your- 
self.” 

The two lads were overcome with shyness when 
ushered into the presence of Mrs, Saterleigh, and 
introduced by that kindly lady to her pretty, 
fairy-like little friend. But when Sarita came 


| down from her interview with the little Sater- 


thoughtfully, when the door had closed on | 


Sarita and she and her hostess were alone for a 


while ; ‘she is a very lovely girl, and will make | 


him a splendid wife.” 
“She is so proud,” sighed Mrs. Saterleigh. “I 
know she loves him dearly, and yet, for a foolish 


whim, she has dismissed him, and is allowing her | 


uncle to persuade her into a match with a detest- 
able old man who: visits at the Dene.” 

Vera looked up quickly. 

“ That must not be allowed,” she said decisively. 


him if the uncle worried her too much.” 
“You seem to know all about it, Vera,” said 
Mrs. Saterleigh slowly. 


“TI do, my dear old friend,” replied Vera 


leighs she found her brothers laughing and talking 


| in the easiest fashion to Miss Jocelyn, who was 
“Very well, my child,” said Mrs. Saterleigh | 


certainly doing her best to win their liking, while 


| Mrs, Saterleigh looked on smilingly and kept her 
I'll send a message to the boys, and they shall | 


three merry guests well supplied with tea and 


| pound-cake. 
“ Alan has good taste,” remarked Vera Jocelyn | 


Geoff, looking up and meeting a reproachful 


glance from his sister, flushed a little, though he | 


was puzzled to know why she should bestow such 
a glance upon him. 

“We must go now, dear Mrs. Saterleigh,” 
said the girl, gravely. ‘ Uncle told me to be back 
in good time to write some letters for him.” 

“You are going!” cried Vera Jocelyn, before 
her hostess could speak. “Oh, may I walk with 
you! I believe the Grange and the Dene lie 
close tegether—at least, so Mr. Hawtrey told 


| me.” 
“Alan told me that the brother was to write to | 


| two estates. 


promptly. ‘ He—Alan—came straight to us when | 


he reached London, told us the whole foolish tale, 
and entisted our sympathies at once. We are 
down here only to help him—in fact, as fellow 
conspirators.” 

Mrs, Saterleigh clapped her hands, and a radiant 
smile illuminated her kind face. 

“Capital!” she eried. “I see it all now. Alan 


to help him. Well, I think you will succeed, you 
clever young person; already the child is very 
jealous of you. 
set the Weaverham tongues wagging, and only 
this afternoon our most inveterate gossip met 
Sarita and treated her to her ideas upon the sub- 


ject. She was quite upset when she reached here, | 


and I am certain she thinks you are engaged.” 
Vera laughed gleefully. 


Alan Hawtrey. She saw my ring at once when | 
took my glove off. She thinks Alan placed it 
there ; and she shall continue so to think for a 
little while.” 

“You are indeed a conspirator,” cried Mrs. 
Saterleigh, kissing the arch, bright face. ‘Luckily 
no one but myself knows of your engagement to 
Captain Delamere,” 


“Yes, they do,” answered Sarita, in low tones, 
her heart dully aching as she thought how often 


Alan had crossed the boundary-line between the | 
“We shall be glad if you will come | 


with us, Miss Jocelyn.” 

“Oh, thank you” gratefully. “ My dear boy !” 
bursting into a merry laugh as she encountered 
the wondering gaze of Mark’s big blue eyes, 
“ what has surprised you ?” 

“Are you staying at the Grange?” asked the 
boy, bluntly. 


“ Yes,” she said, gently. “Mr. Hawtrey has 


| lent his house to my mother, and we have come 
wants to read Sarita a little lesson, and you are | 


down for a lengthened visit.” 
In his astonishment, Mark indulged in a long 


| drawn whistle, growing terribly confused a 
Your coming to the Grange has | 


moment later as his eyes fell on Mrs. Saterleigh, 
and feeling immensely relieved when at last the 
good-byes were over, and he and his silent sister 
were walking arm-in-arm down the beautiful old 
lane, Vera Jocelyn and Geoff following them in a 


| leisurely way, and talking at a great rate the 
| whole time. 
“] know she does-—and so I am—only not to | 


“ And Sarita thinks you are engaged to Alan!” 
exclaimed Geoff, when Vera had told him her 
tale. “Ha! ha! that’s splendid! No wonder 


the dear old girl glared at me and Mark when 


“No, we reckoned on that ; and Alan was sure | 


you would join the conspiracy. 
came over in such a hurry. I was so afraid you 
would tell Miss Ponsonby of my engagement.” 

“T might easily have done so, Luckily I re- 
solved to say nothing until I had. seen you.” 

“You were struck with the same idea, then ?” 

“Well, it floated through my mind when Sarita 
spoke of you.and Alan.” 

“Qh, my wise old friend,” cried Vera with a 
merry laugh. “ Mother said you would be sure to 
help us.” 

“And what does Captain Delamere think of 
your little scheme ?”’ 


That is why I | 





she found us talking so sweetly to you! Miss 
Jocelyn, it will be a grand lesson for her, and for 
the Griffin, too, only—only——” 

“ Only what?” demanded Vera, calmly, as the 
lad hesitated. 

“| hope she won’t grow desperate and accept 
that old cad Rowlands. You see,” with a huge 
sigh, “there’s a deal to tempt her. If she 
married, she would get away from the Griffin ; we 
should not be separated from her, and she would 
reckon that she could prove to Alan that she 
eared nothing for him.” 

“ But she loves him !” eried Vera, hastily. 

“ Ah, yes, rather !” 

“Then how can she think of marrying that old 
man ?” indignantly. 

“I don’t know,” disconsolately. “I’m awfully 
afraid that she’s going to sacrifice herself for 
Mark and me,” 


“ We will not allow it,” cried Vera, resolutely. 
“Tf things get desperate you must write to 
Alan.” Prime VSi26 

Geoff nodded emphatically. 

“Won't. I just!” he exclaimed, fervently. 
“ Hallo ! there’s the Griffin at the Dene gates ? 
Look ! he’s just caught them up! Miss Jocelyn, 
would you like to give him the slip?” 

“No,” quietly ; “I want you to introduce 
me.” 

Geoff looked astonished ; he could not under 
stand anyone wauting to become acquainted with 
his grim relation. 

A minute later Vera was talking in her-most 
charming way to the Griffin, who responded quite 
agreeably, while the three Ponsonbys stood and 
listened—the boys amazed, Sarita with a disdain 
| ful expression on her lovely face. 

“So Hawtrey has lent your mother the 
Grange?” remarked the Griffin, with an odious 
chuckle. “I have been into Weaverham, where | 
heard the news.” 

Vera smiled shyly, and cast down her eyes in a 
conscious way. She understood at once what he 
had heard, and she was mentally resolving that 
he should not be undeceived—at least, not for a 
while. 

“It was very good of Mr. Hawtrey,” she said, 
demurely, “ but he has always been a good frienc 
tome.” “se 

Mr. Ponsonby laughed softly, and cast a sly 
glance at his niece’s pale face. 

“T am glad to welcome you as neighbours,” he 
said, suavely. “I shall at once call on Mrs. 
| Jocelyn, and hope that we shall have the pleasure 

of seeing you at the Dene.” 
| “That is good of you,” said Vera, gravely 

though Geoff, meeting her eyes at that minute 
saw a very mirthful light in them. “ My mothe: 
| will be pleased to see you. I must go to her 
| now—she will be wondering where I am.” 
| With a charming smile for them all and a 
| graceful bend of her pretty head, she flittec 
away, a heavy silence falling upon those she left 
| behind. a 
| **Humph!” ejaculated Mr. Ponsonby at last 
| “So he is consoled ; the wound could not have 
| been very deep.” 
With a malicious laugh he walked away in the 
| direction of the house, leaving the young peop!c 
| gazing gloomily after him. 

“Old brute!” ejaculated Geoff, touched by 

the misery in his sister’s blue eyes. “ How car 

he be so nasty?” 
| “He loves to hurt me,” exclaimed Sarita 
bitterly, “and that girl, how she loves to flaunt 
her conquest before me! I—IknowI shall hate 
her !” 

“ She—she seemed a jolly sort of a girl, dear, 
ventured Mark, mildly, 

“ She is not—she is a horror!” flashed out his 
sister. ‘ You may like her, but I never shall!” 

Fhinging these words at them, she flew off dowr. 
the avenue, and Geoff, catching sight of Mark’ 
blank face, burst into a merry peal of laughter. 











CHAPTER IV. 


Down the lane leading to the Dene came Ver‘ 
Jocelyn one sultry afternoon, her eyes bent o: 
the ground, a very thoughtful expression on her 
pretty face. She was looking unusually charm 
ing in a Jaintily-made gown of cream cloth and « 
cream hat with a shady brim. She was lazily 
swinging a tennis-racquet as she strolled along, 
gazing pensively at the daisies at her feet. Her 
brows were knit in a perplexed frown, and whev 
at last she raised her eyes, a faintly worrke 
expression was to be seen in their brown depths, 
a look of doubt and uncertainty. 

“ Shall I go up to the house ?” shesmurmuret 
hesitatingly. “I hardly like to. Sarita does not 
like me, and I'm sure,” with.a low, merry laugh 
“T can't wonder at her. Oh, dear, if she only 
knew what an impostor I am, wemight be the 
best of friends. I know we shall ‘be very good 
chums in the days to come ; but mow, thinking 
have taken Alan from her, she very naturally 
shuns me. Really, I should like to tell her 





about Jack—and—and I don’t think she'd be 
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vexed with me; she took so much for granted, 
and I never said I was engaged to dear old Alan, 
though I may have implied it. I wish I knew 
what was best to do,” a little petulantly, “or 
what Alan would wish.” 

She had reached the Dene gates, and pausing; 
with one slender, brown hand resting on the 
ornamental ironwork, gazed dreamily through at 
the well-kept avenue, with its edging of smooth 

ass, 
ak I will tell her,” she thought, with sudden 
resolution, “and effectually checkmate that hor- 
rid Mr, Rowlands.” 

She laughed maliciously, and waved her rac- 
quet triumphantly in the air, starting a little as 
a clear, boyish voice suddenly fell wpon her ear. 

“ Vera, I say, wait a minute for a fellow. I’m 
ready to give you your revenge.” 

Vera turned with asmile and watched Geoff 
Ponsonby, who eame racing down the lane, 
looking very tall and very handsome in his 
tennis-flannels. 

* Where’s Mark ?” she demanded, as, panting 
and flushed, he reached her side. 

“ Kept iv, the little muff! caught punching 
another fellow’s head, and given five hundred 
lines, I call him a regular idiot—on a hot 
afternoon like this. And the other chap only 
told him his eyes were like a girl’s; but Mark 
gave him a whack on the head, and one of the 
masters caught him in the act.” 

“Poor Mark!” laughed Vera, adding slyly, 
“you managed better with Stebbings major, 
didn’t you? You—you—dear me, what és the 
word ?” 

“ Licked ?” suggested Geoff, with a giggle. 

** Ah, yes, licked him out of school, eh ?” 

“Ha! ha! had me there!” cried the lad, 
with a chuckle. “ But, I say, don’t let us waste 
our time,” swinging open the great gates; “we 
can have a good practice.” si 

“ Ah, I don’t know that I can stay,” said Vera 
irresolutely ; “and we are dining here to-night, 
you know.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed the lad, with sparkling eyes, 
“that’s jolly !—only wish that cad Rowlands 
hadn’t been invited,” he ended gloomily. 

“Ah! is he coming here?” asked Vera 
hastily. 

“Yes, worse luck; and I’m altno:t certain 
that the Griffin means Sarita to give him his 
answer to-night.” 

Vera stared pensively at the lad. 

“T think I will come in,” she said slowly. 

“Yes, do!” eagerly. “I'm sure you need not 
be afraid of the Griffin. He’s been awfully 
polite to you ever since that first day he met 
you.” 

“Yes,” said Vera, with a scornful laugh, “he 
thinks I am engaged to Alan Hawtrey, and he is, 
in consequence, gracious to me, thinking I have 
spoiled your sister’s happiness, and so helped him 
to carry out his own scheme with success—that 
is, to marry Sarita to that detestable friend of 
his. Heavens! what a mean opinion he has of 
me!” with a sudden stamp of her pretty foot. 
“He thinks, I suppose, I am one of those 
spiteful, heartless women who rejoice in a rival’s 
misery.” 

Geoff looked at her admiringly. 

“ You look jollier than ever'when you are in'a 
temper,” he said wickedly. ‘ Has Captain Dela- 
mere ever seen you in a rage ?” 

“Of course!” superbly. “ D’you think I’m 
all meekness to him? My dear Geoff, I should 
never play the hypocrite, even to my lover.” 

A charming blush stained her soft cheeks as 
she uttered those last words, but Geoff saw 
nothing of it, for the girl had flown off along the 
ang avenue, and he had to hurry to overtake 
er, 

“Where’s Sarita?” she asked hastily, as he 
came up with her. 

“In the school-room, I expect,” said the lad 
slowly ; “but d’you think it wise to go to her ? 
The poor old girl is in rather a melancholy mood 
to-day, and—and, you know, ‘when she’s like that 
ben just a chance that she might try to stub 
you, 

“And quite right too,” retorted Vera 
Prompily. “She’s no more a hypocrite than I 


mean to stop her accepting Mr. Rowlands to- 
night, and to do that I must see her now.” 

The lad looked at his companion curiously. 

“You intend to enlighten her?” he asked 
quickly. 

“As to myself, ye:. I can easily do it without 
rousing her suspicions, Tike me at once to the 
school-room, and leave me with her. I sha'n’t 
stay long, but I shall set things on a different 
footing.” 

“Will you admit me, Miss Ponsonby ?” she 
asked softly a few minutes later standing inside 
theschoolroom door, and looking pityingly at the 
lonely girl perched in the broad window recess, 
gazing mournfully out at ‘the nodding roses. 

“ Geoff told me you had a headache, and—and 
I thought I might cheer you up a little.” 

With a little, impatient ejaculation Sarita 
sprang up and faced the intruder. » 

“Certainly, you can come in,” she said, 
stiffly ; “only I’m afraid you'll find me very 
stupid, and will decide that Geoff and the tennis 
ground are preferable.” 

“No, I shall not,” said the other girl with 
pretty decision, seating herself comfortably on 
the old sofa, and fixing her dark eyes on Sarita’s 
white face. “I can’t talk to a boy to-day. I 
feel too happy, and I certainly could not play 
tennis, I shouldn’t be able to concentrate my 
thoughts on the game.” 

“Why, what has happened!” asked Sarita, 
impulsively, 

“Ah!” with a blush and a smile, while her 
right hand closed upon the flashing diamonds 
adorning her left, “perhaps you'll think me 
foolish, babyish! You are so very matter-of- 
. fact,” with a faintly malicious laugh. 

“Am I?” gaid Sarita, growing. very pale. 
“Well?” gravely, ‘‘let me hear what has made 
you so happy.” 

“Pve hada letter from—er—from my fianceé,” 
said Vera, stumbling a little over her words. 

Sarita turned her head away swiftly, and her 
hand went suddenly to her side; Vera smiled 
contentedly, though shé knew quite well that 
she was torturing the poor‘child. 

“She deserves to suffer a bit,” decided Miss 
Jocelyn, severely. “She has made poor Alan 
wretched.” 

“Surely you should be always happy,” said 
Sarita, abruptly, her, head still turned away. 
“T—I thought engaged people wrote to each 
other every day.” 

“ Ah, yes, I suppose they do,” returned Vera, 
demurely, “when they can ; but yon see in our 
case, it is impossible, I’m afraid,” with a rippling 
laugh. “ One could not expect a daily post from 
India.” 

“India!” echoed Sarita, in startled tones. 
“India!” she repeated, turning and fixing her 
sad, blue eyes on Vera’s innocent face. 

“Yes,” carelessly. ‘Captain Delamere, my 
future hushand, is at’ Delhi with his regiment, 
he gets his leave in a week or two, and we shall 
be married as soon as he arrives in England ; so 
you see,” with a joyons laugh, “I have reason 
to be happy.” 

“ Yes, yes!” cried Sarita, in agitated accents, 
coming away from the window, and kneeling 
down beside the other girl. “Vera,” she went 
on, shyly, “ may—may I congratulate you ?” 
“OF course you may!” cried Vera, kissing 
the fair face so near her own ; “but,” in puzzled 
tones, and acting her part admirably, “I thought 
you knew I was engaged!” 

“Yes, I did,” said Sarita, a flush of shame 
dying her face, “but you never uttered 
Captain Delamere’s name, and I—I thought it 
was Alan— Mr. Hawtrey.” 

“Oh, you fovlish child!” mied Vera, with a 
merry laugh. “Alan and I are the best of 
friends, and we would do anything for each 
other, but you see I can think of no one but my 
gallant soldier—and Alan—well,” with a sor- 
rowful shake of her pretty head, “he’s very 
wretched just at present.” 

“Why ?” demanded Sarita, in low, trembling 
tones, : 

“ Because he has given al] the love of his heart 
to a Very cruel girl!” answered Vera, with 


” 


him to try and put her out of his thoughts and 
seek for someone more worthy to be his wife. 
Alan deserves a good wife, don’t you think 7” 
innocently. 

“Yes, he does!” exclaitied Sarita, hurriedly, 
“He is so noble, so gererous | Thag: girl was 
hateful, Vera, and—and heshould try to forge 
her !” , ‘ 

“Well, that’s what I eald,’ returned Vera, 
meditarively, “ but he said’ he never could forges 
her. I suppose he can’t leve twite.” 

“He is toolish,” murmured Sarita, regret- 
fully, and yet with a new light in her sapphire 
eyes. “Oh, Vera!” hastily, es Miss Jveelyn 
jumped up, a satisfied expression om her pretty 
face, “ must you go?” 

“T must at once,” laughed Vera, ‘we dine 
here to-night. I did not mean to ‘come in this 
afternoon only Geoff told me: yon had @ head- 
ache and a ‘ . 

“T am glad you came,” ‘interrupted Sarita 
emphatically, ‘‘ You have bativhed my fit of the 
blues, and—and altered my ideas!” 

“Have 1?” said Vera, gravely, “Sarita,” 
she continued, hesitatingly, “ Geoff tes me Mr. 
Rowlands is to be here to-night.” 

“ Yes, he dines here,” 

“Do—do you think he'wilk propose to you?” 
queried Vera, shyly. 

“Tam sure of it!” came the calm answer. 








sharply. 

“No, not now,” and then in ‘afmost irandible 
accents, ‘* Thanks to you.” 

“ah, I am glad of that!” exclaimed Vera, 
feigning not to hear those lasé softly faltered. 
words —“I was so afraid that you would ‘be 
persuaded.” 

Sarita smiled curiously, 

*T was on the brink of the pre¢ipice, ‘but. you 
pulled me back,” she cried with sudden: passion. 
“T—I shall never forget that.” 

Vera laughed and kissed hér tenderly. 

“T hope you will be happy yet,” she said, 
gently. “Now, I must be off. ‘I have stuyéd o 
ridiculous time already.” 

She slipped away, peremptorily “ordering 
Sarita not to come with her. “She'll go back 
to her window to indulge’ in another Cream,” 
thought Vera, contentedly, as she hurried down 
the avenue again, “but this time it will be a 
happy one. I am glad I enlightenéd her and 
so stopped her doitg anything desperate. Ab, 
Geoff!” she exclaimed as she reached the’ gates 
and found the lad waiting for her there, 

“ Did you see Sarita?” he asked) eagerly, 

“Yes, rather!” with a merry laugh. “Tyo 
straightened the tangled skein, and the will ro. 
fuse the estimable Rowlands to-night.” 

“ Hurrah! glorious!” ejacutated! Geoff destata- 
cally. “ Vera, I say, you are a—a——” 

“ Oh, say brick at once,” put in Vera coolly; 
as he stammered and broke down ; “it’s a very 
expressive word.” 

The boy laughed and. patted her little ‘brown 
hand. : 

“ Well, you area brick,” he cried, gratefully, 
“Vera, what about Alan ?” 

“You shall write to him in‘a few days,” sho 
said, thoughtfully, “we must net make Sarita 
suspicious,” 

‘ He’ll be down here like’a shot, when he gets 





that letter,” said Geoff, with ‘a grin, “1 say, 
won’t Mrs. Saterleigh be glad 4” 

Vera nodded emphatically. 

“And won’t your beloved Griffin, and thas 
sweet Miss Wrenshall, be disappeinted |!” sho 
cried, with a pretty grimace, 

Ge ff groaned. 

“ He won't be sweet when he knows old ‘Row- 
land~ isn’t in the running,” he ried, rucfully, 
“Never mind; Alan will soon come to the 
rescue’ retorted the girl, cheerily. 

“Yes, thank goodness!” ejaculated Gebdff, 
impressively. ‘Vera, you won't be late this 
evening ” 

“T shall be if you keep me here any longer,” 
she cried, laughing merrily, #8 Gevff prompt 
swung open the gates, and waved her away. 

“Till to-night, my friend?” she exclaimed 
dramativally, and hurried away along the bear 





impressive severity, “who has treated him dis- 





am; and how can she feel nice to me? ‘Geoff, I 








gracefully. He told me'that much, and I advised 





tiful old lane. 


“But you won't accept’ him?” tied Vera, . 
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The dinner at the Dene that evening, passed 
off very smoothly. 

Mr. Ponsonby being in a remarkably amiable 
frame of mind, and laughing and talking grac- 
iously to gentle Mrs. Jocelyn; a little, slight, 
white-haired, sweet-faced woman, whom he had 
of course taken in to dinner, and who listened in 
the most flattering way to his prosy anecdotes. 

Now and then, his cold blue eyes would rest 
approvingly on Sarita, who, was talking with un- 
usual animation to her neighbour, a short, stout, 
pompous-looking man, with iron-grey hair and 
beard; coarse features, and very roand hard 
brown eyes, set objectionably close together. 

His plump, white hands, not overciean, were 
adorned with two or three costly rings ; and dia- 
monds gleamed and sparkled in his obtrusive 
shirt front. 

He was talking pompously of his vineries and 
greenhouses ; trying at the same time to cast 
expressively sentimental glances, at the lovely 
girl beside him, but failing utterly. 

“ Horrid cad!” growled Geoff, in an undertone 
to Vera, who sat beside him, “ look how he smirks 
at her; as if he were quite sure she’d have 
him !”’ 

“He little knows,” said Vera, in the same cau- 
tious way. “ Geoff, he won’t wear that expression 
when he leaves this house.” 

Geoff grinned broadly. 

“T told Mark,” he whispered, “and he means 
to watch him out.” 

“ Does he? By the by, where is Mark?" 

“In disgrace with the Griffin ; the little idiot 
spilt a bottle of ink over one of those precious 
books in the library, and has been ordered to take 
his meals in the school-room for a week. The 
joke of it is, that the Griffin imagines he’s pun- 
ishing Mark ; and instead, the little beggar is just 
enjoying himself, with nurse to look after him, 
and a few of his favourite books to keep him 
company.” 

Vera looked amused. 

* Poor Griffin!” she murmured. “Oh see! 
Mother is leaving the table, and your uncle with 
her ; I wonder if——” 

“Miss Jocelyn,” said Mr. Ponsonby, at this 
moment, smiling at the girl, and speaking in 
suave accents, “I have asked your mother to 
allow us to accompany you at once to the draw- 
ing-room. I am anxious to hear your violin, and 
Rowlands, I am sure does not wish to linger in 
the dining-room this evening.” 

“No indeed,” cried his friend eagerly, and with 
a significant glance at Sarita. 

“I should like to hear Miss Jocelyn and Miss 
Sarita too, and, perhapsafcer the music the young 
ladies would like a stroll in the garden.” 

“Ha! ha! a good suggestion,” cried Mr. Pon- 
sonby, with an attempt at a jocular tone, “it’s a 
lovely evening, a stroll would be just the thing 
for you young people. Mrs. Jocelyn and I will 
entertain each other in your absence ; but first of 
all I must hear that violin,” with a gracious 
smile at Vera, who was walking demurely beside 
him across the wide hall, 

“You shall not be disappointed by me,” re- 
torted the girl, with a ringing laugh and a quick 
look at the pensive-looking Sarita. “Will you 
accompany me, dear?” she asked, resting her 
hand on the other girl’s arm. 

Sarita moved over to the piano with a relieved 
expression in the blue depths of her sweet eyes. 
She was terribly tired of Mr. Rowlands’ society, 
and glad of this chance of freedom even though 
only for a little while. She knew that she would 
be expected to join her elderly admirer in that 
evening stroll a little later—knew, too, that then 
she should have to make known to him her de- 
cision ; but she welcomed this short interval of 
rest before that disagreeable moment should 
arrive, 

Presently Vera’s perfect exquisite touch was 
heard on the violin, as she treated her audience 
first to a soft, sweet serenade, and then toa light 
and airy gavotte. 

The girl made a pretty picture standing by the 
piano in her white gown, the soft sleeves falling 
back from her rounded arms, the diamonds flash- 
ing brilliantly on the hand that held the violin. 

There was a dreamy expression in her dark 
eyes, & pensive curve to the pretty lips; but as 


she paused, and Mr. ‘Ponsonby came forward 
with an eager request for “just one more,” ‘she 
lost the dreamy look, and shook her head in an 
energetic fashion. i 


“No, no more!” she oried, briskly. “Sarita |) 


must sing us one little song, and then,”* de- 
murely, “ we will visit the gardens.” / 

“ Yes, sing for us, Miss Ponsonby !"’ said Row- 
lands, eagerly. 

“T will if you like,” answered the girl, slowly; 
“but I don’t feel as if I could sing well to-night 
What shall it be, Vera?” ’ 


“T have the song here,” said Vera, quiétly, |! 


who had slipped into Sarita’s place at the piano. 
‘*T want you to sing ‘ Unless.’” 
Sarita started, and the colour fled from her 


face. 

Alan had loved that ‘song. She had’ sung it 
every day to him; but’ never since ‘he * left 
Weaverham. 

She looked up to tell Vera to choose another 
song; but meeting her uncle's eyes she grew 
suddenly strong and almost anxious to sing the 
weirdly pathetic composition. 

“T um ready,” she said; in low tones; and a 
moment later her sweet, bird-like voice was fill- 
ing the old room with sweetest melody, while 
the words of the quaint song were uttered with 
the most exquisite passion and pathos, 

The tears crowded into Mrs, Jocelyn’s gentle 
eyes as she listened to the last few lines of the 
song, and Vera, as she played the accompaniment, 
found herself yng ay Seep with the choking 
sensation she felt in her throat, and which she 
was terribly afraid would end in genuine sobs, 


** Unless you can dream that his faith is fast, 
Thro’ behoving and unbehoving ; 
Unless you can die when tho dream is past, 
Ob never call it loving |” 


Sarita turned hastily away when the last line 
was sung, anxious to hide from her uncle's sharp 
eyes, the tears that dimmed the brightness of 
her own. Quickly she stepped out on to the 
broad terrace, and ran lightly down into the 


dewy garden, followed almost at once, but with |! 


considerable deliberation, by the amorous Row- 
lands who, recognising his opportunity, eagerly 
seized it, descending the terrace steps with a 
very complacent expression on his unattractive 
face. 

“ He'll look a little more gloomy when he re- 
turns,” chuckled Geoff, who, with Vera, had come 
out on to the terrace, 


“ Poor deluded miortal,” faughed Vera, ‘“and | 


Sarita has been so charming this evening.” 

“Ugh! he’s too conceited for anything!” 
cried Mark, in tones of disgust,'as he slipped out 
of the schoolroom window and joined them. 


“T thought you were in disgrace,” observed |; 


Vera, wickedly. 

“So Iam,” laughed the boy—a merry light ia 
his blue eyes—“ the Griffia thinks—Hallo ! here 
comes Sarita, alone !” 

“He wouldn’t come back with me!" cried 


Sarita, as they hurried up’ to her. “Isn't he | 


mean?” scornfully. “He sent the gardener's 
boy to the house for his hat, and left me to return 
alone.” 

“The cad!" exclaimed Geoff. “ I say, Sarita, 
what a jolly row there will be!” 

“TI don't care,” retorted his sister, defiantly, 
“I'm going right in now.” 

“You've refused him,' dear? “ ventured Vera, 
nervously. 2 ; 

Sarita smiled and nodded, ther turned and 
stepped in at the open window. 

Geoff was right. Theré was an awful ‘row ; 
but Sarita weathered the storm bravely, listening 
very quietly to her uncle's étinging speeches and 
angry threats, and disappearing at once when 
Mr. Ponsonby, growing positively furious, ordered 
her out of the room, 

“She is a heartless’ coquette!" ‘he cried, 
bitterly ; “ but thank Heaven she has ‘lost Alan 
Hawtrey. I rejoiced when I heard you were en- 
gaged to him, Miss Jocelyn.” 

Vera raised her head haughtily. 

“ You are mistaken,” she ‘said, coldly, “I am 
engaged to Captain Delamere, who is’ at present 
in India. Come, mother, wé must be goin, 





| wildéred Griffin" Is a very dear friend of on: ” 
jréturned the gil,’ gravety, and taking ‘he, 


j mother’s hand, drew ‘her ot of the room. 





CHAPTER Y. 


| ‘Anam Hawrazy stood at one of the great winx 

'dows in his London club, intently perusing o 
‘long, ‘untidy scrawl of ‘a letter from Geoff 
| Ponsonby. 

' “Do come back to Weaverhain, old chap t” 
, wrote the lad. “It’s beastly here now without 
jyou. Since Sarita sent that cad Rowlands about 
‘his business, the Griffin has behaved like a mad- 
}man. He has written to Miss Jocelyn and her 
mother'to say he duesn’t want them to come to 
| the Dene again’; he keeps us all like prisoners, 
| and he is letting that Rowlands come after Sarita 
{again ; the old wretch is here every day ; we are 
' tired to death of his ugty face. Tho Grifiin is in 
| an awful temper, rightdown nasty. He threatens 
| that if Sarita doesn’t marry Rowlands, he'll send 
| Mark and me away to College, aud take the dear 
| old girt off abroad for'the next four years, Isn't 
it awful? Sarita looks worried to h, and is 
as white as a ghost! Mark found her in the 
‘school-room the other evening erying her eyes 
| out over your photo. I'm dying to tell her that 
| you don’t mean to stay away altogether, but I 
' won't owt promise to you, = man. I 
} th she'd give a deal to see you 
ty De one baok and Sct Rowlands {” 

“My poor darling!” murmured the young 
man, tenderly, looking with unseeing eyes at the 
busy scene outside. “That bright little Vera 
has helped mesplendidly ! I’m afraid I've been a 
bit unkind to the child, but there! if ehe’s proud, 
feo am'I{ The Griffin shan’t take her abroad 
| though, if I can help it.” 

Later in the afternoon of that same day the 
young man sprang out of a train on to the plat- 
| form at Weaverham station, and glancing eagerly 
! round, caught sight of pretty Vera Jocelyn and 
the two Ponsonby boys standing by the little 
| éntrance intently scanning the few passen- 
| gers who had alighted from the train. 

; “Here he is!” oried Vera delightedly, as the 
| young mancameup to them. “My dear Alan(” 


i think I could kiss you, before all these people ! 
; Yes, even though that dear Miss Wren is 
‘ watching us from the other platform.” 

Alan laughed joyously. 

| “Kiss me if you like, and if you think Jack 
| would approve,” he said audaciously. ‘“ Re- 
' member Miss Wrenshall and her gossiping friends 
| all think we are engaged.” ° 

“Ah no, not now!” she retorted, with a 
| wicked flash of her dark eyes, ‘ The mistake has 
been rectified ; the gossips are aware of the ex- 
istence of Captain Delamere !” 

“Then I won't kiss you,” said Alan gravely. 
“T should not like to shock Miss Wrenshall.” — 

* As if you cared !” laughed Vera; then, with 
sudden gravity, “I really am glad to see you, 
| Alan ; I think it is time you rescued Sarita.” 
| | “F shall go straight to the Dene,” he answered, 
j ® loving light in his grey eyes. < 

“That's right! My best wishes go with you. 
j I'm off now tc see Mrs. Saterleigh, who is as 
atxious about Sarita as I'am; 1 shall tell her 
that you have arrived.” 4 

“Yes, do—and that I will bring Sarita to see 
her boon.” ' : 

Vera nodded and walked swiftly away; #04 
Miss Wrenshall, still watching curiously, saw lr. 
Hawtrey and the two boys set off briskly aloug 
the road to the Dene. soa 

“ He's gone to make it up with that girl! 
muttered the spinster vindictively, “What 
fool I have been! Ab well, I'll be the first to 
tell the hews, that is one consolation ! ae 


“You expected me then?” said Alan, as ‘he 
and the two lads tramped briskly along the Dene 
road 


« Rather 1” ejaculated Geoff with a broad ges. 
“ Wo reckoned that letter would fetch you.” 





” 
“But Alan Hawtrey'!' gasped” out the be- 


“ And Sarita?” questioned Alan eagerly, “ how 
is she ?” ;' oom 


'demure.y, “I am so glad to see you! I almost . 
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* All down amongst the dead men regularly 
played ont !” eried Mark, indignantly—"‘and po, 
wender ! the Griffin bas been nagging. at her ever. 
since breakfast, and finished off at’ luncheen by 
telling her he had heard a report that you had 
gone off to some outlandish place—Afriea or the 
Fiji Islands I think he spoke of,” 

“ Phe old ead 1!” ejaculated Alan, vehemently. 

“Isn't he? Sarita, poor old girk, weptrag white 
as asheet, and we daren’t try to cowfurt her,, 
‘cause of 8 promise to: you,, She's,en the; 
sofain the old sehool-room now, and she anys ‘her: | 
head is splitting.” : 

"My poor darling!” said ‘Kise: entily,.. for: 


getting his companions, “I guess she has. heart-, 
acho as well as headache ; but I’ll doe we. best to 
cure both.” nom 


They were im the Dene gardena i. this time,, 
and nearing the epen echvol-room window: with 


ite frame of nodding, fragrant roses. Alan paused. | 


and waved the boys imperiously away, |. 

“You may ceme back in an hour's time,” hie 
said coolly, and waited until they had disappeared 
before venturing to approach the window, and, 
look in. 

Yes, there she was?! his wilful darling —tying 
on the old ehintz-covered sofa fast asleep)! 

Softly he stele fn, and, kneeling pms beside 
the sofa, gazed long and lovingly at; the, fair. face 
of the, sleeping girl, 

At last, overpowered by a great ‘desire to look, 
once more imto the glorious sapphire, eyes;, he 


on his frank face, and left a paszienate kies upon 
the rosebud mouth, 

Smiling tenderly, as, with a start, ‘the girl 
awoke, and for a minute stared dreamily at We 
handsome, resolute face bending over her,— 

“Oht” ahe gasped at last, growing ; qmidente: 
wide awake A blushing deeply. “ Alan, you, 
here! Unele told me that people were maying 
you had gone to Afriea |,” 

“Not I1” he exclaimed emphatically. 

‘ ‘Then, bringing his lips iaiwatar ‘lose, to 
ers, — 

"Sarita, should you have cared if I had really 
gone?” 


“Yes,” she answered simply, her pride gud.} 


self, will ‘before the loving glance of 
those grey eyes. * I—I should, haye broken my, 
heart, Alan.” 


. He thanked her silently but effectively far that 
syeet and gracious speech, and his lips yet touched 
hers, when the sound of an opening door brougbt, 
him to his feet, a trifle confused, but, very happy, 
to face Mr, Ponsonby, who had entered, the room 
and stood contemplating the young couple—a 
bi itter, sneering expression on his gloom face, a1 

"Ah, Hawtrey! eo you've come wes "oh 

1 varled, “I thought you had gone.to Africa. ¥ 
"\Not yet,” said Alan with grim politeness, 

“Pr going to settle down into a sober, married, 
man; and I want to take Sarita from the Dene 
to the Grange.” ‘ 

Mr. Ponsonby lenghed diagreeably. 

“You'd better be quick about. it, then, ee be 
said, frowni wnweih dy “T want to get off abroad. 
Pm ‘sick of Weaverham.” 

“We won't detain you long, sir, » called Alan 
after him with a gay laugh. 

But speech and laugh were ignored, and. the 
iviffin, without a kindly word for his beautiful, 
blushing niece, quitted thy room as abruptly, as 
he had entered it. 

“ Oh, how hateful he is!” cried Saritai in utter 
co — “to—to tell you to hurry. I-L 
ran 

“Yes, you can, dearest,” interrupted ‘Alan 
‘oully, silencing her with @ kiss, But we'll talk 
of that Tell me snow, child, what do you 
think of Vera Jocelyn 3” 

The girl’s blue eyes fell before his Hhughing 
gignee, 

“ At first when she came I—I hated her, Alan,”, , 
she said | naively. ‘II thought she was engaged 


te ° you.” 

" And you were jealous, sweetheart,” cried 

Alan in tenderly-reproachful accents. “ Ah, child, 

yeu did not remember the words of my favourite 

on ¢ feet you can think that his faith is Taat,’ 
ar 


pany t forward with an expression vf determination |: 


{ Vera teld, me.of, Gaptain Delamere,” she 


\though she were a dear pister,’ 

“She will rejoice in your happiness, darling,” 
said. Alan softly,..; Come in, boys!” he went on 
lavickly, catching sight of fn eager faces at the 
windew. ‘The d 


‘curiously at his sister's crimson face, while Mark 
a over and, slipped his hot hand into Sarita’s. 

| Yes,.;it’a all. plain sailing now,” said Alao, 
my Sarita’s bright hajr with a very geatle 


ha 

MAb 14, ejaculated Geoff eontentedly; “I 
managed the business hetter than they do in 
Reve t how 

“The Griffin has been in, ” ‘broke in Alan 
hastily, afraid leat Sarita should demand an ex- 
planation of her brother’s triumphant remark. 

“No! has he? Did he give you his blessing 1” 
i “Net exactly ; but he told us to hurry up with 
the wedding., He’s; anxious to get away, I sup- 
| pase,!? said Alan slyly, enjoying to the {ull the 
confused expression in Saxita’s wonderful eyea 
“Ha, hal” laughed: Geoff, throwing himself 
\baek om.the sofa. “ I aay-—joy go with him!” 
| Yes, and,.old Rowlands, too,” added Mark, 
grinning bread] 

Two months Al, Mr. Pengonby stayted on his 
travels. He. did not: g»alone, ‘ThA vrest-fallen 
Kavlends,, utterly discomfited, eleete) to aceem- 
pany h 

And ~% the Grange thera, reigned a fair young 
mistress, for Sarita had yielded to Alan’s urgent 
| wish, and-had. hurried. on | the wedding, much to 
| Vera Jocelyn’s delight, | who supported her as 
bridesmaid, looking very pretty and charming in 
her quaint 1930 son's and poke bonnet. 

The ‘boys were more than ratisfied with the 
ending of Sarita’s love story, and Geoff even shook 
hands with the conquered Stebbings major, and 
frankly confessed that, after all, his fallen foe had | 
been quite right-—that Hawtrey and Sarita were, | 
indeed waka) spoons on each other)” 


.' ‘TRH END. 
prises ; 


; 








FOR EVER. AND A DAY. 
, —2i— 
’ CHAPTER XT. 
Ip all the;years of her, after life Anastasi never 


in that moment, when. Jocelyn, stood beside her 
im the. garden and.called her, his sister. A very 
, |, volume of explanations was,written to the girl's 
quick,, sensitive mind in those two words. 

She had no need to wonder any longer as to 
the change. that had. been wrought in him, at the 


his grey eyes, at the restless wave of emotion 
that had: passed over his handsome face. 

Hope: died out ,utterly in this moment of 
' fullest realisation, and Anatasi knew that though 
| the truest. and strongest affection a man could 
j offer to a woman would be given to her by 
Jocelyn Gretton—yet never, never for her would 
| come that look of estascy, never, would her voice 
wake the thrill in his. t, never would her 
presence bring the flush-t his face. He was her 
brother, the best and truest brother any sister 
could ever desire, but’ mure than this she now 


aogld ever expect. 

t in his own bewildering and marvellous 
happiness. Jocelyn. failed,to notice the curious 
eold grey look that.had stolen over the face of 
the gul beside him, or the hard, stony expression 
that seemed to freeze her pale lips into a silence 
impossible to, break. 


* he pleaded. .. It isso beautiful out here, 

= am sure you have been indoors all the 
afternoon. Poor Tasi, it. seems so selfish to have 
left you alone—especially to have been so happy, 


| here a little longer, Tasi. «1 want to talk to you, 
dear. I want to tell you all about everything,” 





Narita te turned and hid her face against- hin. 


a 


his voice erded in a little, shy laugh that was 
I the very music of happiness, 


jwhispered brokenly,, “ Alan, [ Jove her now as |) 


is do 
'*. Good. ., busines, |.” ejpoulated Geoff, staring |: 


forgot the sudden misery, that, overwhelmed her | 


fire of joy.and excitement that had flashed into 


tse can stay a little while, Tasi, cannot |’ 


l se strangely, marvellouely bappy. Sit with me |, 


Anastasi sat.as he bade her, 

Her small slender hands were closed almost 
fiercely about the book she held—the jewelled 
eross lying.on her breast, and gleamed a hundred 
different lights as it rose and|moved above, the 
tniserable beating of her heart, her head was 
‘turned a little from him. 

The paiv was almost unconquerable. Greatly 
‘as she’ had suffered before Anastasi realiz d. the 
.true meaning of mental agony in this moment, 
‘She strove with all her might to master herself, 
te prevent him from seeing her agitation. . It 
would seem so. strange, to hina; her woman’s pride 
‘rushed hotly through her veins. As he had been 
‘blind all this time, he must be blind on to the 
‘end, he must never, never know this seeret that 
‘had been.so beautiful, but. now was full of the 
‘bitterness of death. She had faced bad moments 
before, she must not fail herself now ia this the 
greatest trial «f her life. 

These thoughts passed through her brain with 
the swiftness of lightning ; they take time to set 
down in writing, but it was barely a moment 
after Jocelyn had ceased speaking that Anastasi 
‘had achieved a victory over herself. Forcing 
the faintest of faint smiles to her lips, the girl 
moved her queenly head towards him, the man 
who ealled her so tenderly his sister, and whom 
she loved so despairingly, so hopelessly. 

“ Yeu will tell me e-erything, dear Jocelyn,” 
‘she said with scarcely a noticeable change in ‘her 
sweet voice. ‘“I—I want to hear all. I want to 
hear all. I want to. know your happiness so that 
I may sha‘e in it even in a small degree.” 

Jocelyn took her hand in his caressingly, he 
did not realize how it trembled in his touch, how 
extraordinarily eold it was. 

* Tasi, I have often longed for a little sister, 
someone in whem I could confide all my joys 
and sorrows. It seems t» me now as if 1 must 
be too happy, for just when all the world is so 
‘beautiful to me through Margaret,” he spoke 
the name with a hush in his yoice, and the girl 
beside him winced at the tone and at the name 
he uttered with such reverent passion. ‘Just 
| when I realize how glorious life can be—there 
! comes to me also this sweet sympathy from you 
| —this knowledge that I have found in you the. 
sister I have desired g0 long, so often,” 

Anastasi’s pale lips wore that faint cad smile. 

“Tam your sister, Jocelyn dear,” she said 

‘now and for ever.’ 

ee ~ held her small fingers in his, passing his 
es .d sunburnt hand gently over the fair white 
' skin, 

“ What a snowflake you are, Tasi,” he said, 
with admiration, and yet with some anxie ty, too. 
\“T wish you would get some roses to mix with 
your lily white skin, You do not have enough 
‘air, Tasi dear, [am sure. We must alter this. J 
cannot have my little sister looking so pale.” 

Anastasi’s lips trembled. 

“Tell me your story,” she said, in a muffled 


way. 

Jocelyn flushed hotly, and she felt his strong 
‘hands quiver. 

“T shall spoil it with¢fay rough worde,” 
said, shyly, “it wants such beautiful poetry 
write it out as it really is,’ 

Anastasi drew her hand away gently. He did 
‘not seem to realise her actions. There was a glow 
on bis face, a lovelight in his eyes, a smile upon 
his lips. He was back again with Margaret, the 
sun was falling.on them. Old Juan was at their 
feet, the roses nodded around them in the warm 
faint breeze, 

“You love her very much, Jocelyn,” the Italian 

girl asked wistfully, 

He seemed to wake from a dream. 

“Oh! [love her too much. I love her better 

than any treasure that earth or heaven can 
ve }” 

we bent her head. There was a suffo- 

eating pain in her throat. 

“And you have known her long ?” was her 

jnext question. 

Jocelyn shook his head, 

“ By days I have known her no time at all,” 

‘he answered ; ‘but in my head she has lived 

‘always, I have felt her presence in my dreams, 

in my holiest thoughts, I have not realised her, 





‘but she has been there all the time, I know it 
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now, I understand what I have never understuod 
lefore.” 

Anastasi laughed —the sound rang oddly in her 
Own ears, 

“What poetry can be more beautiful than 
this?" she asked, 

Jocelya blushed. He turned to_Ber hurriedly. 

“Do not laugh at me, Tasi, dear,” he said in a 
Tagading fashiop, “It—it may sound little to 
you; but oh t,my dear, it is all my life to me.” 

Fpsi, put, her hand for an instant on his arm. 

**T will never laugh at you, my brother. Your 
—pour life—your sturyis too dear to me.” She 
only an ivstant. “You must tell me 
I 


she said, * then.” 

Be shivered; a little, and Jocelyn instantly 
forgot, himoelf. 

f' We must.not sib; here any longer, the wind 
i4.chilly now the sun has, gone, Tuke my arm 
Tasi, we will walk back slowly to the house. 
Where is Cuthbert, I wonder ? buried still in the 
libyary through all this splendid afternoon. 
What a chap,he is for books to be sure! You 
like hy, do you not, Tasi? You know he is most 
awfully clever. I:thiaok Cuthbert is the cleverest 
man Lknow, withaut avy exception.” 

Apastasi’s lip gave a faint curl, She welcomed 
the change of subject, it was a respite, aud it 
relieved that damible strain on her voice cn her 
words. 

The agony of the past moment had been 
greater thau she.could have imagined it possiole 
any uwan, heart could endure and live. 

T@ strength, was,gone from her. She moved 
feebly, almost her voice was intensely weary as 
she. answered him. 

“T think you are right about your cousin’s 
cleverness," she said, and at any other moment 
Jocelyn woyld; have understood some other 
meaning ran beneath this evasive answer. Now 
he was mgre occupie! in thinking of her. Her 
pallor—har evident difficulty in walking—her 
slexder, fragile appearance sent a pang through 
his_ heart. 

“Tasi, dear, you must take more care of your- 
seli,”. he said, in,a tender chiding tone. ‘Do 
you. kuow you are looking very white and 
tined t” 

Tasi laughed,, that odd nervous laugh. 

“And dy you know you have a very lively 
imagiuation, brother Jocelyn!” she cried, with 
au attempt at me:riment, 

“Rut it is the truth; you are as white—as 
white es that marble statue.” 

“JT am always white, Jocelyn.” 

“ And always tired too?” 

“ Very nparly always; it is my nature, lam a 
very lazy individual.” 

© To-morryw,” Jocelyn said, with an air of de- 
termination, “to-morrow, I shall telegraph for 
tay own dear old doctor to come down and see 
you, Tasi, then we 5 

* Pear,” Anastasi paused in her walk, and 
looked up at him with her magnificent eyes, full 
of a sombre ‘beauty, that touched him inex- 
pres-ibl y. 

“I. beg you. will not ; I am perfectly well ; 
indeed I am }’ 

Jocelyn smiled down upon her, just as her true 
brother might have done. 

“When Mayganet is my wife,” he said, and his 
hand went out,in an unconscious, tender, caress- 
ing fashion, to the girl's head, that reached only 
above his shoulder, there was a glow of exquisite 
joy iu his face, as he,spoke now ; a something that 
sent anew and more terrible pain throngh the 
heart of the girl beside him ; “when Margaret is 
my wife, Tasi ; I shall buy a big, big yacht, and 
we will carry you off with us, and sail you about 
in the sunshine far weeks and weeks, until we 
have brought the ryses into your cheeks and the 
strength into this small body of yours, we shall 
tke such care of you Tasi, you will be obliged to 
get fat and vigorous just on purpo-e to please us, 
you—why, Tasi, dear, what is it? don’t you like 
my nonsense or—dear little girl, you frighten me; 
Tasi ; Tasi ; you are really ill; I can see it now ; 
you , 

Uttering he scarcely knew what words in his 
alariu and distress at the faintness that had sud- 
denly overwhelmed thepoor girl, Jocelyn gathered 











supported her toa garden seat that. was forty- 
nately near, 

He was bending over her in the deepest anxiety, 
(for despite the fact that her. white lips smiled at 
him he could see that the girl was struggling with 
an overpowering sense of weakness) and longing to 
do something to help her, when Cuthbert came 
sauutering along the path towards them. 

Jocelyn gave an exclamation of pleasure. 

“This is good luck,” he cried, and he called 
Cuthbert on. “ Tasi has overwalked herself ; she 
is nearly fainting, will you stay with her while I 
go and fetch her maid, and some brandy ?” 

Cuthbert’s keep, eyes went from one to the 
other. 

He knew that Anastasi had not been walking 
far, he had in fact watched her leave the house 
and cross the lawn ; instantly his swift thought 
tuld him that scmething strong, something sharp 
and painful had happened, to reduce the girl to 
her present weakness, 

His memory quickly conjured up that look he 
had read on Anastasi’s face when he had arrived 
the day before, and bearing in mind this fact and 
the impression that had followed upon it, Cuth- 
bert felt almost certain that something myst have 
passed between the cousins to have produced the 
present condition of things. 

“Go quickly,” he said to Jocelyn. “I will of 
course remain with Madlle, Vignetti; she looks 
very ill; what has happened toe her ?” 

“Nothing has happened,” Jocelyn answered, 
hurriedly, ‘ we. were walking along quite slowly, 
and talking as we went ; Iwas in fact saying how 
much | wished Tasi would let me send for Sir 
George Coleridge, who, always does.my father so 
much good ; and then she fainted as you see.” 

“She is not quite unconscious; if you bring her 
maid and some stimulant she will be betterin a 
little while; you can leaye her quite safely 
with me,” Cuthbert said, just smiling for an 
instant. “Iam used to these sort of things: my 
mother faints on the smallest occasion,” 

“T willrun, 1 shall be back direetly.” 

With many a glance at Anastasi’s death-like 
face Jocelyn put his words into action, and ran 
fleetly across the lawn to the house. 

Cuthbert stood looking down upon the form 
of the girl who was lying back in the seat, her 
head resting against the carved woodwork, her 
heavily-fringed eyelids closed. The beauty cf the 
face did not touch Cuthbert Denison—he was 
thinking too deeply. 

‘**T was not mistaken,” was what he was say- 
ing to himself. “I have seen her before—but 
where—where. She was not in Naples when ”— 
his thoughts broke off, 

The eyelids were lifting, those superb, eyes 
were being revealed once again. Cuthbert waited 
@ moment, 

He could see she was dazed, uncertain—half 
conscious. He was not scrupulous ; it was his 
life’s purpose to use the weakness of others to his 
own advancement. He would not have stood 
where he did at that moment in his profession if 
he had not carried this theory into complete and 
frequent practise. 

Anastasi’s mind was not fully restored to its 
usual balance, The shock (for Cuthbert’s subtle 
legal brain was sure there had been a shock) had 
destroyed for alittle that concentration of thought, 
that mental power, which, in his very first meet- 
ing with this girl, he had seen was one of her 
definite qualifications. 

It was his self-imposed duty to know every- 
thing that was intimately connected with Jocelyn 
Gretton’s daily life. He was not likely to let this 
opportunity pass him, 

Anastasi interested him and annoyed him. He 
kuew instantly that she had conceived a doubt of 
him ; and that query of hers, put so pointedly 
to him, as to whether he had ever been in Italy, 
had returned several times during the past hours 
to harass him and worry him too, a little. 

The biggest, perhaps one might truly say the 
only, folly of which Cuthbert Denison had been 
guilty, had been perpetrated in Italy. He always 
thought of his visit to that country with a deep 
frown of self-vexation. He had never been able 
t» explain satisfactorily to himself what influence 


her into his strong arms, aud half carried, half | had been upon him in that bygone time. He had 





jbeen.very reckless, but then his man’s vanity 
lhad been so flattered. 

| That little Italian girl, almost.a ¢hild, who had 
\drifted into an intimacy with .him at the time of 
ithe Carnival, had been so amusingly in earnest ; 
ishe had loved him so wildly, sq unreasoningly, and 
jshe had given him so much enjoyment at the 
jmoment, that the folly of the whole business had 
\been, glossed over, 

He had never quite understood why she had 
jadopted such persistent secrecy about her name, 
more especially since she had learnt his so quickly, 
jor rather the one which, in his. treacherous 
cunning, Cuthbert always. assumed in affairs like 
this, 

He had not troubled himself too much, how- 
ever; the girl had amused him for a little, and 
lhe had accepted her adoriyg love with much 
pretence of tenderness, but when the moment 
came for him to return to England he had left 
jher without another thought, and if ever she had 
drifted into his memory he had always given a 
chuckle of satisfaction in realizing that if any 
itrouble came out.of the matter the trouble would 
fall upon Jocelyn Gretton (by which name he 
had become, known to this girl), and not to him. 

As he stood looking down on Anastasi Vignetti 
now, that old story rose. once again out of his 
memory, and annoyed him extremely by its resur- 
rection. 

Why this should be Cuthbert could not clearly 
have told ; he only knew it was so, avd his feel- 
ing of irritation and resentment against this girl 
was revived and strengthened within him to an 
extraordinary degree. Nevertheless he deter- 
mined not to let this show itself for a time, at 
least. 

He never acted with haste or without delibera- 
tion ; he never knew who might be useful to him 


‘and to his plaus, and he always.liked to surround 


himself with every sort of knowledge about any 
person who had any connection with Jocelyn 
Gretton and his every-day life. 

This new-come Italian cousia was therefore of 
value in his eyes, and Cuthbert determined 
quickly that before many more hours had gone 
he must make himself acquainted with the true 
key to the feelings that existed between these 
two. 

He sat down beside Anastasi and pxt his finger 
on her pulse. It was beating feebly, He knew 
something of the Italian temperament, and he 
felt more assured each moment that the physical 
weakness so palpable in the girl was produced by 
some terrible mental pain. 

As the big eyes were. slowly raised to him 
Cuthbert spoke gently. 

“ Do not try to move yet, you are not strong 
enough,” he said in his softest voice; and at 
times Cuthbert’s voice could be very soft indeed. 

Anastasi’s exes rested upon him, but their 
expression was vague and almost unseeing, 

* You have had a great, shock,” Cuthbert went 
on in that low voice. 

There was, as had been long ago,declared by 
those who had watched his successful career at 
the bar, something strangely mesmeric in this 
man’s manner and voice when his will was 
concentrated upon knowing something or ex- 
tracting some secret from the mind of the person 
under cross-examination. : 

This sort of mesmerism came forth into his 
manuer now unconsciously. 

Anastasi’s great, great big eyes, so full of their 
sorrow and beauty, were fixed upon him. He 
could read their inmost depths. 

“ Jocelyn has hurt you, my poor child,” Cuth- 
bert said, very, very softly, still meeting that 
strange, vague look, his hand still resting on her 
slender wrist. ‘Do not be afraid of me, I am 
your friend—I am his—I only want to help you. 
You will tell me what is troubling you? The 
pain is very great ?” 

Anastasi’s voice, weak, hollow, far away, re- 
peated his words like an automaton. 

“The pain is very great,” she said. 

“ Tt has gone straight to your heart ?” : 

Straight to my heart,” the girl said, still iu 
that curious doll-like fashion. 

“And you will never forget it?” whispered 
Cuthbert. 

Anastasi repeated the words in a hollow way. 
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“ Never,” she said slowly—“ never, never.” 

Cuthbert paused a moment, his fingers pressed 
{hemselves a little closer on her wrist. 

“ He does not love you, then, Anastasi?” he 
asked in a low, soft way after that pause. 

The magnificent eyes looked direct into the 
cold grey ones bent over her. 

“ He does not love me,” she answered slowly. 

There was a mournful emphasis in every word 
she uttered. 

Cuthbert drew a deep breath. Gradually he 
felt he was drawing near to the truth; he was 
drawing close to what would be the greatest 
secret of Jocelyn Gretton’s lifes His heart beat 
a little quickly, he was so eager to have his 
hands upon the close, the strongest threads: of 
Jocelyn’s future. He was conscious of avstrange 
excitement within him, yet he was far; very, 
very far, from imagining the form of thesecret 
he was so soon to know. 


“ And he has told you—he loves:another—he» 
has told you this, Anastasi? he has told you'her™ 


name, has he not ¢” 
The figure beside him—it had hardly any 
semblance to a human-creature’in thisdnstant, so 


set and mechanieal was itssevery action—looked ' 


him fixedly in the-eyes: 

Cuthbert exerted/every:serap of his will 

“ Speak!l’” thet will said through his cold, 
steady glanee’; “speak! letume know'the truth. 
I am your master’ in-thisamoment. Iwill know 
ll. Do not delayy Speak, Anastasi !” 

As though the eyes above her had indeed 
uttered this autocratie decree, Anastasi answered 
them. 

“ He haz told methat he loves another-woman, 
ie has told’ me ‘her name ; he loves her’with all 
his heart and soul, he has told me this-+” 

The faint words left her lips slowly with the 
orecision of a machine ; “ Her name is ?”” Cuth- 
vert bent forward in his eagerness, 

“Her name ’” he repeated. 

“ Her name is Mayaret, he—— 

But Cuthbert had sprung to his feet, his hands 
had flung her wrist roughly from him. 

“Tt is a lie!” he cried hoarsely ; a fierce 
tremble ran through all his limbs, “it is a lie! 
“ow dare you ! how dare you !” 

The words rangout in.a wild fashion, he scarcely 
knew he uttered them—he was-only conscious of 
a hideous throbbing and surging in his brain, of 
v horrible mad tumult in his heart. 

Beyond this he remembered nothing, till a 
low moan as of fear and pain broke on his ear 
and, turning sharply, Cuthbert saw the figare of 
Anastasi rise to its feet, sway uncertainly, and 
then, in a helpless, huddled fashion, sink heavily 

o the ground. 

This time a full and complete’ unconeciousness 
“ome to wrap-the girl in a mercifal oblivion for 
i time, 


” 





CHAPTER XIL 


THe evening of the Sunday which henceforth 
vould live in Jocelyn’s memory as the most 
nemorable and/also one of the most beautiful 
days in the whole course of his life, ended 


“quietly, ahmwost sadly. 


Anatasi’s illness affected Jocelyn deeply, he 
had grown sincerely attached to the girl; her 
levotion to his father alone would have brought 
this to pass, had not Anastasi herself possessed so 
strong a sympathetic attraction, physically and 
mentally, for him, 

The girl’s delicacy appealed most of all to 
Jocelyn, who had a man’s true tenderness for 
wnything frail and helpless ; and as he sat alone 
at dinner that night with Cuthbert (his father 
having remained in his own room), Jocelyn was 
greatly disturbed and genuinely grieved about 
Anastasi’s condition. 

_ “I am afraid the English climate must be bad 
‘or her,” he said once, breaking. a long silence, 
ind speaking out the burden of his thouglits. 

_ Cuthbert, whose cold eyes had scarcely moved 
trom a stealthy and steady glance at his cousin’s 
tandsome face assented to this. 

“Tt is not improbable,” he said, 

‘ There was no apparent difference in the man ; 
u€ had been bending over Anastasi’s senseless 





form with every outward exptession of concern, 
when Jocelyn came running toward him with the 
maid who had helped to carry the fainting girl 
back to the house, with a manner perfectly calm 
and composed. 

Later on, when Jocelyn and he met at dinner, 
Cuthbert wore his usual quiet, reserved air, and 
no living soul could have divined that the heart 
of'such a man was at that moment a tumult 
of hot, fierce rage’; of hatred so malignant, so 
deadly, as to be appalling’; of wildeet desires, of 
baffled hopes and bitterest, most terrible disap- 
pointment. 

Cuthbert looked and spoke in an absolutely 


unchawged ‘manner ; he was a past master im the’ 


artiof' self expression—in self control. Heate 
his dinner’ lesuirely, speaking now and then as 
Jovelyn spoke, and impressing the servants with 
his‘air; to them, of undeniable dignity. 

butler and ‘his assistants were in fact com 
siderably awed by: Mir: Denison’s cold, supercilious 
manner: did wot like him very much, 
therecwasnoneof Mr. Jocelyn’s” bright, kind 
way’ abowt’ him, nothing that charmed, but a 
good deat ‘that imposed their respect. 

Theenatural bitter reflections which weuld 
have-come to Cuthbert:under the most ordinary 
circumstances-on the ovcasion of his first visit to 
\his:mother’s old home, wereypushed on one side 
now ‘by the realizationof 'thisdast event that had 

}; the-utterndestruction of all his hopes, 
thesudden rending?of allhisdreams. - 

Cuthbert: could hardly have told what force it 
was that'prevented himfrom flying at his cousin's 
throat, and giving vent‘at last to all the pent-up 
hatred and spfeen that was brought to its culmi- 
nating point by the knowledge that:at-every turn 
imhis life he hat to stand by and see Jocelyn 
Gretton pass on to something he could never 
attain, 

The soft, dreamy look in Jocelyn’s eyes, the 
note of lingering tenderness in the young man’s 
voice, were as so much fuel to the flame of Cuth- 
bert’s hate and revengeful longing. The time was 
too young yet for him to even try and map out 
any definite plan of action—-that was a matter 
that must come by degrees, aided by the march of 
circumstances, 

Not for an instant did it strike Cuthbert to 
doubt the’ words Anastasi had uttered in that 
strange, mesmerized fashion. The immediate past 
had become suddenly clear to him since he had 
heard the name of “ Margaret” fall from the 
Italian girl’s lips. 

He seemed to see how everything had happened, 
and to him, judging and knowing Jocelyn as he 
did, remembering the strange trait in the Gret- 
ton’s family connected with their love episodes, 
and having; moreover, gauged Lady Hulliard’s 
bature to its sweet and pure depths, Cuthbert 
did not allow any lingering trace of hope to re- 
main in his breast. 

He knew'now that Margaret Hilliard was out 
of his reach, and the bitterness of this knowledge 
almost forced the love she had inspired so truly 
to grow into the same strong, relentless hate he 
held for Jocelyn. 

The thoughts of these two young men as they 
sat smoking together in the great oak-lined 
dining-room at Yelverton! What a different 
story they would have made could they have been 
set down actually and separately by some invisible 
hand ! 

Jocelyn, when he was not dwelling with deep 
concern on Anastasi, was back again in the rose- 
garden of the afternoon—back in the paradise of 
his love, realizing for the first time the truest 
meaning of life and happiness. 

The thoughts that floated swifily through the 
young man’s mind would have spelt out the most 
delicate of heart poems could they have been 
caught and defined ; while in Cuthbert’s brain, as 
we have described, there beat and surged a pas- 
sionate storm of the worst emotions to which a 
mortal creature can be subjected. 

A long silence reigned Letween them after the 
servants had withdrawn. 

Jocelyn had fallen into a reverie ; a smile crept 
unconsciously about the corners of his mouth. 

Cuthbert sat back in his chair and smoked his 
cigar leisurely, For one instant a mad, hut feel- 
ing rushed through him. Here he was, shut in 





with his enemy ; doubly, trebly, his hated enemy 
since a few hours ago. 

They were alone, This big, gloomy room might 
have been in some isolated world; it almost 
seemed as though none could enter in—none 
could interrupt. 

If he were to suddenly close his hands about 
a knife that lay on the table, and to thrust it 
swiftly into the heart of this man before him. If 
he could draw it savagely across the smiling 
beauty of that face. If Jocelyn could lie at his 
feet, humbled, disfigured, a maimed and dying 


man, 

Jocelyn little thought how very very near he 
wasin this moment to a horrible and murderous 
attack, if not to his actual death. He woke sud- 
denly out of his dream, and, rising, walked to one 
of the windows. It swung back easily, and the 
cool evening air-rushed in. 

“ To-morrow,” he said lightly, trying to speak 
with the unconeern, “ to-morrow, Cuth- 
bert, old chap, it will not be’so dull for you ; we 
shall have quite a big lwncheon party, and you 
will meet some friends. Lady Hilliard and Miss 
Bartropp are staying, aso doubt you know, at 
The Barn—not more'than-a‘couple of miles from 
here. They are the guests of Lady Charlotte 
Monro, and she is going to bring them over to 
lunch to-morrow. You will be pleased to meet 
Lady Hilliard, I amy sure,” 

“T shall be delighted,’ Cuthbert said. He 
was still leaning ‘baek in ‘hischair, his cigar in his 
hand, only a very close observér‘could have seen 
that this hand was trembling: slightly, and that 
a tiny fretwork of perspiration had broken out 
on his brow. The passion of that moment had 
been so fierce, so overwhelming, it had left him 
weak and shaken. He controlled his voice by 
an almost superhuman effort. 

“T called at Lady Hilliard’s on my way here,” 
he went on, quietly ; “they told me she was out 
of town, but [ did not know we were to be such 
near neighbours, Is that where you were to- 
day, Jocelyn ?” 

“Yes,” Jocelyn laughed. ‘I usually go and 
have a chat with old Lady Charlotte on Sunday 
afternoons when Iam down here. She is such 
a funny old soul, full of queer ways, but as good 
as gold.” 

“People with queer ways and rough manners 
always are, for some obscure reason or other, 
credited with having golden hearts.” 

Jocelyn laughed again—there was something 
almost shy about him to-night. 

“Don’t be cynical, old chap,” be said, “I 
am always frightened when you speak in that 
tone—it sounds so professional, as if you were 
going to cross-examine me!” 

Cuthbert smoked on in silencé. Clever, 
strong as he was, he found he had over-rated the 
extent of his powers. It was with the utmost 
difficulty he could control his voice or bring his 
thoughts down from their frenzied heights to 
talk quietly and unconcernedly. He changed 
the subject suddenly. 

“Do you like this new Italian cousin of yours 
very much, Jocelyn?” he asked, abruptly. 

Jocelyn answered instantly. 

“Oh! very much. I think she is charming 
in every sense of the word. I only wish she 
were stronger.” 

“ And, Sir Noel? he, too, likes her?” 

“T have never known my father care so 
quickly for anyone before. He seems only to be 
happy when Tasi is with him.” 

* And you are not jealous of this ?” 

Cuthbert shook off his cigar ashes sharply. 

“ Jealous!” Jocelyn looked amazed. “Oh! 
no, such a thing would be impossible. I am 
only too delighted that my father should have so 
sweet and gentle a companion, Cuthbert.” 

Cuthbert blew clouds of smoke into the air. 

“Women are dangerous things,” he said, 
slowly, “ one never knows what they may not do 
next.” 

Jocelyn laughed. 

“T am not afraid of Tasi,” he said, confi- 
dently, “and I don’t think I quite share your 
feelings about women.” A 

“My dear Jocelyn, You are a very good- 
looking person, but you are not a very clever 
one.” 
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now, I understand what I have never understuod 
hhefare.” 

Anastasi Jaughed—the sound rang oddly in her 
Own ears, 

“What poetry can be more beautiful than 
this?" she asked, 

Jocelya blushed. He turned to ber hurriedly. 

Do not laugh at me, Tasi, dear,” he said in a 
Tdeading fashion, “It—it may sound little to 
you; but oh 1, my dear, it is all my life to me.” 

Tasi put, her hand for an instant on his arm. 

*T wilh never laugh at you, my brother. Your 
—pour,life—ypour sturyis too dear to me.” She 
paused only an ipstant. “You must tell me 
nee she said, “then.” 

shivered; a litthe, and Jocelyn instantly 
forgot himoelf, 

f' We must not sit; here any longer, the wind 
is.chilly now the sun has gone, Take my arm 
Tasi, we will walk back slowly to the house. 
Where is Cuthbert, I wonder ? buried still in the 
libyary through all this splendid afternoon. 
What a chap,he is for books to be sure! You 
like hima, do you not, Tasi# You know he is most 
awfully clever. I:think Cuthbert is the cleverest 
man, Lknow, withaut avy exception,” 

Awastasi’s lip gave a faint curl. She welcomed 
the change of subject, it was a respite, and it 
relieved that damible strain on her voice cn her 
words. 

The agony of the past moment had been 
greater than she.could have iwagined it possivle 
any human heart could endure and live. 

1@ strength, was,gone from her. She moved 
feebly, almost ber voice was intensely weary as 
she answered him. 

“T think you are right about your cousin’s 
cleverness,” she said, and at any other moment 
Jocelyn woyld; have understvod some other 
meaning ran beveath this evasive answer, Now 
he was mygre vccupie! in thinking of her. Her 
pallor—her evident difficulty in walking—her 
sleader, fragile appearance sent a pang through 
his heart. 

“'Tasi, dear, you must take more care of your- 
aeli,” he said, in,a tender chiding tone. ‘“ Do 
you, kuow you are looking very white and 
tired t” 

Tasi laughed,, that odd nervous laugh. 

“And dv you know you have a very lively 
imagiuation, brother Jocelyn!” she cried, with 
au attempt at merriment, 

“Rut it is the truth; you are as white—as 
white as that marble statue.” 

“Tam always white, Jocelyn.” 

“ And always tired too?” 

“ Very nearly always ; it is my nature, lam a 
very lazy individual.” 

€To-weoryw,” Jocelyn said, with an air of de- 
ieymination, “tomorrow, [ shall telegraph for 
tay own dear old doctor to come down and see 
you, Tasi, then we x 

* Bear,” Anastasi paused in her walk, and 
looked up at him with ker magnificent eyes, full 
of a sombre beauty, that touched him inex- 
pres-ibly. 

“T- beg you. will not ; I am perfectly well ; 
indeed I am }’ 

Jocelyn smiled down upon her, just as her true 
brother might have done. 

“When Maygaret is my wife,” he said, and his 
hand went outin ap unconscious, tender, caress- 
ing fashion, to the girl's head, that reached only 
above his shoulder, there was a glow of exquisire 
joy iu his face, as hespoke now ; a sumething that 
sent a new and more terrible pain throngh the 
heart of the girl beside him ; “when Margaret is 
my wife, Tasi ; I shall buy a big, big yacht, and 
we will carry you off with us, and sail you about 
in the sunshine for weeks and weeks, until we 
have brought the ryses into your cheeks and the 
strength into this small body of yours, we shall 
tvke such care of you Tasi, you will be obliged to 
get fat and vigorous just on purpo-e to please us, 
you—why, Tasi, dear, what is it? don’t you like 
my nonsense or—dear little girl, you frighten me; 
Tasi ; Tasi ; you are really ill; I can see it now ; 
you-——” 

Uttering he scarcely knew what words in his 
alaris aud distress at the faintness that had sud- 
denly overwhelmed the poor girl, Jocelyn gathered 








supported her toa garden seat that. was fortu- 
nately near, 

He was bending over her in the deepest anxiety, 
(for despite the fact that her. white lips smiled at 
him he could see that the girl was struggling with 
an overpowering sense of weakness) and longing to 
do something to help her, when Cuthbert came 
sauvtering along the path towards them. 

Jocelyn gave an exclamation of pleasure. 

“This is good luck,” he cried, and he called 
Cuthbert on, “ Tasi has overwalked herself ; she 
is nearly fainting, will you stay with her while I 
go and fetch her maid, and some brandy ?” 

Outhbert’s keep eyes went from one to the 
other. 

He knew that Anastasi had not been walking 
far, he had in fact watched her leave the house 
and cross the lawn ; instantly his swift thought 
tuld him that scmething strong, something sharp 
and painful had happened, to reduce the girl to 
her present weakness, 

His memory quickly conjured up that look he 
had read on Anastasi’s face when he had arrived 
the day before, and bearing in mind this fact and 
the impression that had followed upon it, Cuth- 
bert felt almost certain that something must have 
passed between the cousins to have produced the 
present condition of things. 

“Go quickly,” he said to Jocelyn, “I will of 
course remain with Madlle. Vignetti; she looks 
very ill; what has happened to her ?” 

“Nothing has happened,” Jocelyn answered, 
hurriedly, “ we were walking along quite slowly, 
and talking as we went ; Iwas in fact saying how 
much | wished Tasi would let me send for Sir 
George Coleridge, who, always does .my father so 
much good ; and then she fainted as you see.” 

“ She is not quite unconscious; if you bring her 
maid and some stimulant she will be betterin a 
little while; you can leaye her quite safely 
with me,” Cuthbert said, just smiling for an 
instant. “Iam used to these sort of things: my 
mother faints on the smallest occasion,” 

“T will run, 1 shall be back direetly.” 

With many a glance at Anastasi’s death-like 
face Jocelyn put his words into action, and ran 
fleetly across the lawn to the house. 

Cuthbert stood looking down upon the form 
of the girl who was lying back in the seat, her 
head resting against the carved woodwork, her 
heavily-fringed eyelids closed. The beauty cf the 
face did not touch Cuthbert Denison—he was 
thinking too deeply. 

**T was not mistaken,” was what he was say- 
ing to himself. “I have seen her before—but 
where—where. She was not in Naples when ”’— 
his thoughts broke off, 

The eyelids were lifting, those superb, eyes 
were being revealed once again. Cuthbert waited 
a@ moment, 

He could see she was dazed, uncertain—half 
conscious. He was not scrupulous; it was his 
life’s purpose to use the weakness of others to his 
own advancement. He would not have stood 
where he did at that moment in his profession if 
he had not carried this theory into complete and 
frequent practise. 

Anastasi’s mind was not fully restored to its 
usual balance, The shock (fer Cuthbert’s subtle 
legal brain was sure there had been a shock) had 
destroyed for alittle that concentration of thought, 
that mental power, which, in his very first meet- 
ing with this girl, he had seen was one of her 
definite qualifications. 

It was his self-imposed duty to know every- 
thing that was intimately connected with Jocelyn 
Gretton’s daily life. He was not likely to let this 
opportunity pass him, 

Auvastasi interested him and annoyed him, He 
kuew instantly that she had conceived a doubt of 
him ; and that query of hers, put so pointedly 
to him, as to whether he had ever been in Italy, 
had returned several times during the past hours 
to harass him and worry him too, a little. 

The biggest, perhaps one might truly say the 
only, folly of which Cuthbert Denison had been 
guilty, had been perpetrated in Italy. He always 
thought of his visit to that country with a deep 
frown of self-vexation. He had never been able 
t» explain satisfactorily to himself what influence 


her into his strong arms, and half carried, half | had been upon him in that bygone time. He had 





jbeen very reckless, but then his man’s vanity 
had been so flattered. 

| That little Italian girl, almost.a ehild, who had 
\drifted into an intimacy with.him at the time of 
ithe Carnival, had been so amusingly in earnest ; 
ishe had loved him so wildly, so unreasoningly, and 
jshe had given him so much enjoyment at the 
jmoment, that the folly of the whole business had 
|been, glossed over, 

He had never quite understood why she had 
jadopted such persistent secrecy about her name, 
more especially since she had learnt his so quickly, 
jor rather the one which, in his. treacherous 
cunning, Cuthbert always, assumed in affairs like 
this, 

He had not troubled himself too much, how- 
ever ; the girl had amused him for a little, and 
lhe had accepted her adoring love with much 
pretence of tenderness, but when the moment 
came for him to return to England he had left 
jher without another thought, and if ever she had 
drifted into his memory he had always given a 
chuckle of satisfaction in realizing that if any 
itrouble came out.of the matter the trouble would 
fall upon Jocelyn Gretton (by which name he 
had become, known to this girl), and not to him. 

As he stood looking down on Anastasi Vignetti 
now, that old story rose once again out of his 
memory, and annoyed him extremely by its resur- 
rection. 

Why this shoyld be Cuthbert could not clearly 
have told ; he only knew it was so, and his feel- 
ing of irritation and resentment against this girl 
was revived and strengthened within him to an 
extraordinary degree. Nevertheless he deter- 
mined not to let this show itself for a time, at 
least. 

He never acted with haste or without delibera- 
tion ; he never knew who might be useful to hin 
and to his planus, and he always liked to surround 
himself with every sort of knowledge about any 
person who had any connection with Jocelyn 
Gretton and his every-day life. 

This new-come Italian cousig was therefore of 
value in his eyes, and Cuthbert determined 
quickly that before many more hours had gone 
he must make himself acquainted with the true 
key to the feelings. that existed between these 
two. 

He sat down beside Anastasi and pxt his finger 
on her pulse. It was beating feebly, He knew 
something of the Italian temperament, and he 
felt more assured each moment that the physical 
weakness so palpable in the girl was produced by 
some terrible mental pain. 

As the big eyes were, slowly raised to him 
Cuthbert spoke gently. 

“ Do not try to. move yet, you are not strong 
enough,” he said in his softest voice; and at 
times Cuthbert’s voice could be very soft indeed. 

Anastasi’s eyes rested upon him, but. their 
expression was vague and almost unseeing, 

* You have had a great shock,” Cuthbert went 
on in that low voice. 

There was, as had been long ago,declared by 
those who had watched his successful career at 
the bar, something strangely mesmeric in this 
man’s manner and voice when his. will was 
concentrated upon knowing something or ex- 
tracting some secret from the mind of the person 
under cross-examination. : 

This sort of mesmerism came forth into his 
manuer now unconsciously. 

Anastasi’s great, great big eyes, so full of their 
sorrow and beauty, were fixed upon him, He 
could read their inmost depths. 

“ Jocelyn has hurt you, my poor child,” Cuth- 
bert said, very, very softly, still meeting that 
strange, vague look, his hand still resting on her 
slender wrist. ‘Do not be afraid of me, I am 
your fiiend—I am his—I only want to help you. 
You will ell me what is troubling you? The 
pain is very great ?” 

Anastasi’s voice, weak, hollow, far away, re- 
peated his words like an automaton. 

“The pain is very great,” she said. 

“ Tt has gone straight to your heart ?” : 

“ Straight to my heart,” the girl said, still iu 
that curious doll-like fashion. 

“And you will never forget it?” whispered 
Cuthbert. 

Anastasi repeated the words in a hollow way. 
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“ Never,” she said slowly—*“ never, never.” 

Cuthbert paused a moment, his fingers pressed 
{hemselves a little closer on her wrist. 

“ He does not love you, then, Anastasi?” he 
asked in a low, soft way after that pause. 

The magnificent eyes looked direct into the 
cold grey ones bent over her. 

“ He does not love me,” she answered slowly. 

There was a mournful emphasis in every word 
she uttered. 

Cuthbert drew a deep breath. Gradually he 
felt he was drawing near to the truth; he was 
drawing close to what would be the greatest 
secret of Jocelyn Gretton’s life; His heart beat 
a little quickly, he was so eager to have his 
hands upon the close, the strongest threads: of 
Jocelyn’s future. He was conscious of a-strange 
excitement within him, yet he was far; very, 
very far, from imagining the form of the-secret 
he was so soon to know. 

“ And he has told you—he loves another—he 


has told you this, Anastasi? he has told you'her 


name, has he not ¢” 

The figure beside bim—it had hardly any 
semblance to a human-creature’in thissinstant, so 
set and mechanioal was its-every action—looked | 
him fixedly in ‘the-eyes. a - 

Cuthbert exertedvevery serap of his wi 

“ Speak!’ thet: will said through: his» cold, 
steady -glanee’; “speak! letune know’ the:truth. 
I am your master in.thissmoment. I'will know 
ul. Do not delayy Speak, Amastasi !” 

As though the’ eyes above her had indeed 
uttered this autocratic decree, Anastasi answered 
them. 

“He haz told methat he loves another-woman, 
je has told me‘her name ; he loves her’with all 
his heart and soul, he has told me this+” 

The faint words left her lips slowly with the 
orecision of a machine ; “ Her name is ?”’ Cuth- 
vert bent forward in his eagerness, 

“Her name” he repeated. 

“ Her name is Magaret, he——” 

But Cuthbert had sprung to his feet, his hands 
had flung ker wrist roughly from him. 

“It is a lie!” he cried hoarsely ; a fierce 
tremble ram through all his limbs, “it is a lie! 
“low dare you {| how dare you !” 

The words rangout in.a wild fashion, he'scarcely 
knew he uttered them—he was-only conscious of 
a hideous throbbing and surging in his brain, of 
v horrible mad tumult in his heart. 

Beyond this he remembered nothing, till a 
low moan as of fear and pain broke on his ear 
and, turning sharply, Cuthbert saw the figure of 
Anastasi rise to its feet, sway uncertainly, and 
then, in a helpless, huddled fashion, sink heavily 

o the ground. 

This time a full and complete’ unconeciousness 
‘ome to wrap'the girl in a mercifal oblivion for 
i time, 





CHAPTER XII 


THE evening of the Sunday which henceforth 
vould live im Jocelyn’s memory as the most 
nemorable and/aiso one of the most beautiful 
days in’ the whole course: of his life, ended 


“Juietly, almost sadly. 


Anatasi’s illness affected Jocelyn deeply, he 
had grown sincerely attached to the girl; her 
levotion to his father alone would have brought 
this to pass, had not Anastasi herself possessed so 
strong a sympathetic attraction, physically and 
mentally, for him. 

The girl’s delicacy appealed most of all to 
Jocelyn, who had a man’s true tenderness for 
wything frail and helpless ; and as he sat alone 
at dinner that night with Cuthbert (his father 
having remained in his own room), Jocelyn was 
greatly disturbed and genuinely grieved about 
Anastasi’s condition. 

_ “T am afraid the English climate must be bad 
‘or her,” he said once, breaking. a long silence, 
ind speaking out the burden of his thoughts. 

_ Cuthbert, whose cold eyes had scarcely moved 
trom a stealthy and steady glance at his cousin’s 
1andsome face assented to this. 

“Tt is not improbable,” he said, 

_ There was no apparent difference in the man ; 
he had been bending over Anastasi’s senseless 





form with every outward exptession of concern, 
when Jocelyn came running toward him with the 
maid who had helped to carry the fainting girl 
back to the house, with a manner perfectly calm 
and composed. 

Later on, when Jocelyn and he met at dinner, 
Cuthbert wore his usual quiet, reserved air, and 
no living soul could have divined that the beart 
of'such a man was at that moment a tumult 
of hot, fierce rage’; of hatred so malignant, so 
deadly, as to be appalling’; of wildest desires, of 
baffled hopes and bitterest, most terrible disap- 


pointment. 

Cuthbert looked and spoke in an absolutely 
unchanged manner ; he was a past master in the 
artiof' self: expression—in self control. Heate 
his@inwer’ lesuirely, speaking now and then as 
Jovelyn spoke, and impressing the servants with 
hisair; to them, of undeniable dignity. 

The butler and ‘his‘assistants were in fact com- 
siderably awed by Mr; Denison’s cold, supercilious 
manner: did wot like him very much, 
therecwasnoneof"* Mr. Jocelyn’s” bright, kind 
way about: him, nothing that charmed, but a 
good deat ‘that imposed their respect. 

Theematural bitter reflections which weuld 
havecome to Cuthbert:under the most ordinary 
circursstances-on the ovcasion of his first visit to 
‘his mother’s old’ home, were»pushed on one side 
mow ‘by the realiaation-of ‘this last event that had 
happened; theutterdestruction of all his hopes, 
the-sudden rending‘of allhisdreams. 

Cuthbert'could hardly-have told what force it 
was that*prevented him#from flying at his cousin's 
throat, and giving vent:at last to all the pent-up 
hatred and spleen that was brought to its culmi- 
nating point by the knowledge that:at-every turn 
imhis life he hat to stand by and see Jocelyn 
Gretton pass on to something he could never 
attain, 

The soft, dreamy look in Jocelyn’s eyes, the 
note of lingering tenderness in the young man’s 
voice, were as so much fuel to the flame of Cuth- 
bert’s hate and revengeful longing. The time was 
too young yet for him to even try and map out 
any definite plan of action—-that was a matter 
that must come by degrees, aided by the march of 
circumstances. 

Not: for an instant did it strike Cuthbert to 
doubt the’ words Anastasi had uttered in that 
strange, mesmerized fashion. The immediate past 
had become suddenly clear to him since he had 
heard the name of “Margaret” fall from the 
Italian girl’s lips. 

He seemed to see how everything had happened, 
and to him, judging and knowing Jocelyn as he 
did, remembering the strange trait in the Gret- 
ton’s family connected with their love episodes, 
and having, moreover, gauged Lady Hilliard’s 
bature to its sweet and pure depths, Cuthbert 
did not allow any lingering trace of hope to re- 
main in his breast. 

He knew'now that Margaret Hilliard was out 
of his reach, and the bitterness of this knowleige 
almost forced the love she had inspired so truly 
to grow into the same strong, relentless hate he 
held for Jocelyn. 

The thoughts of these two young menas they 
sat smoking together in the great oak-lined 
dining-room at Yelverton! What a different 
story they would have made could they have been 
set down actually and separately by some invisible 
hand ! 

Jocelyn, when he was not dwelling with deep 
concern on Anastasi, was back again in the rose- 
garden of the afternoon—back in the paradise of 
his love, realizing for the first time the truest 
meaning of life and happiness. 

The thoughts that floated swifily through the 
young man’s mind would have spelt out the must 
delicate of heart poems could they have been 
caught and defined ; while in Cuthbert’s brain, as 
we have described, there beat and surged a pas- 
sionate storm of the worst emotions to which a 
mortal creature can be subjected. 

A long silence reigned Letween them after the 
servants had withdrawn. 

Jocelyn had fallen into a reverie ; a smile crept 
unconsciously about the corners of his mouth. 

Cuthbert sat back in his chair and smoked his 
cigar leisurely, For one instant a mad, hut feel- 
ing rushed through him. Here he was, shut in 





with his enemy ; doubly, trebly, his hated enemy 
since a few hours ago. 

They were alone, This big, gloomy room might 
have been in some isolated world; it almost 
seemed as though none could enter in—none 
could interrupt. 

If he were to suddenly close his hands about 

® knife that lay on the table, and to thrust it 
swiftly into the heart of this man before him. If 
he could draw it savagely across the smiling 
beauty of that face. If Jocelyn could lie at his 
feet, humbled, disfigured, a maimed and dying 
man, 
Jocelyn little thought how very very near he 
was in this moment to a horrible and murderous 
attack, if not to his actual death. He woke sud- 
denly out of his dream, and, rising, walked to one 
of the windows. It swung back easily, and the 
cool evening air-rushed in. 

“ To-morrow,” he said lightly, trying to speak 
with the greatest unconcern, “ to-morrow, Cuth- 
bert, old chap, it will not beso dell for you ; we 
shall have quite a big luncheon party, and you 
will meet some friends. Lady Hilliard and Miss 
Bartropp are staying, aso doubt you know, at 
The Barn—not more than-a e of miles from 
here. They are the guests of Lady Charlotte 
Monro, and she is going to bring them over to 
lunch to-morrow.. You will be pleased to meet 
Lady Hilliard, I amy sure,” 

“T shall be delighted,” Cuthbert said. He 
was still leaning baek in ‘his chair, his cigar in his 
hand, only a very close observer‘could have seen 
that this hand was trembling: slightly, and that 
a tiny fretwork of perspiration had broken out 
on his brow. The passion of that moment had 
been so fierce, so overwhelming, it had left him 
weak and shaken. He controlled his voice by 
an almost superhuman effort. 

“T called at Lady Hilliard’s on my way here,” 
he went on, quietly ; “they told me she was out 
of town, but I did not know we were to be such 
near neighbours. Is that where you were to- 
day, Jocelyn ?” 

“Yes,” Jocelyn laughed. “I usually go and 
have a chat with old Lady Charlotte on Sunday 
afternoons when Iam down here. She is such 
a fanny old soul, full of queer ways, but as good 
as gold.” 

“People with queer ways and rough manners 
always are, for some obscure reason or other, 
credited with having golden hearts.” 

Jocelyn laughed again—there was something 
almost shy about him to-night. 

“Don't be cynical, old chap,” he said, “I 
am always frightened when you speak in that 
tone—it sounds so professional, as if you were 
going to cross-examine me!” 

Cuthbert smoked on in silencé. Clever, 
strong as he was, he found he had over-rated the 
extent of his powers, It was with the utmost 
difficulty he could control his voice or bring his 
thoughts down from their frenzied heights to 
talk quietly and unconcernedly. He changed 
the subject suddenly, 

“Do you like this new Italian cousin of yours 
very much, Jocelyn?” he asked, abruptly. 

Jocelyn answered instantly. 

“Oh! very much, I think she is charming 
in every sense of the word. I only wish she 
were stronger.” 

“ And, Sir Noel? he, too, likes her?” 

“T have never known my father care so 
quickly for anyone before. He seems only to be 
happy when Tasi is with him.” 

* And you are not jealous of this?” 

Cuthbert shook off his cigar ashes sharply. 

“ Jealous!” Jocelyn looked amazed, “Oh! 
no, such a thing would be impossible. I am 
only too delighted that my father should have so 
sweet and gentle a companion, Cuthbert.” 

Cuthbert blew clouds of smoke into the air. 

“Women are dangerous things,” he said, 
slowly, “ one never knows what they may not do 
next.” 

Jocelyn laughed. 

“T am not afraid of Tasi,” he said, confi- 
dently, “and I don’t think I quite share your 
feelings about women,” J 

“My dear Jocelyn, You are a very good- 
looking person, but you are not a very clever 
one.” 
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“ JOCELYN HAS TOLD ME HE LOVES ANOTHER WOMAN, HAS TOLD ME HER NAME!” SAID ANASTASI, MECHANICALLY, 


Cuthbert threw away the last of his cigar, 
drank down his wine and got on to his feet, 

“For my part,” he said, deliberately, ‘‘ were I 
in your place, I should never divest my mind of 
certain suspicions where Mdlle. Vignetti is con- 
cerned. I mistrust all women, as you know, and 
after that I have no goud opinion for anything 
in the shape of an Italian, I know them too 
well.” 

“But you have never been intimately among 
them, have you?” 

Jocelyn was conecious of a distinctly ruffled 
sensation, He was by this time well. used to 
Cuthbbert’s cynical treatment of most things, 
but to-night somehow there was a tone in his 
cousin’s voice that jarred upon him. He was 
himself tuned to euch a tone of sweetness and 
satisfaction that this cold sneering speech was 
almost a pain to him. 

“Tam sorry to hear you speak like this, old 
man,” he said, gently. ‘I have been so anxious 
that you and Anastasi should become great 
friends,” 

“Oh! so far as we are concerned, there is 
nothing to fear,” Cuthbert said, lightly. “I 
was thinking of you more than of myself .when I 
spoke just now.” 

Jocelyn smiled faintly, but he also frowned, 

“ And what harm do you suppose Anastasi can 
do me, Cuthbert?” he said, and his tone waa, 
for the first, time, quite cold as he addressed his 
cousin, 

Cuthbert folded his arms, and stood with his 
back to the empty fire-place, It was a favourite 
attitude with him. 

“ Up toa few hours ago,” he said drily, "the 
only danger I could have imagined possible to 
you from the presence of Mdlle Vignetti under 
this roof was the distinct probability of the 
young lady assuming to herself a marked in- 
fluence, and therefore a power,.over your father, 
and thereby perhaps jeopardizing your prospects 
in the future. Now, however : 

“ Well, what now?” inquired Jocelyn, impa- 
tiently, and still ‘oldly, 








“ Now,” Cuthbert went on, with great slow- 
ness and deliberation, “ now I find myself face to 
face with an infinitely greater danger possible to 
oa Jocelyn, from your association with this 
girl.” 

Jocelyn grew very pale, and his heart beat 
with anger. 

“ Explain yourself, Cuthbert,” he said sternly, 
“T fail to follow you,.or to understand you in 
the very least; and in defence of my cousin’s 
nature and character I 4 

Cuthbert laughed a short, cold laugh. 

“ Bah! my dear fellow,” he said, dropping his 
arms and sauntering to the window, “don’t let 
us have words on the subject. My meaning is 
simplicity itself, and will seem so to you when I 
enlighten you. Your cousin Anastasi has, unfor- 
tunately for herself and for you, taken it into 
her head to fall very much in love with you, and 
—oh, it is true, I assure you,” as Jocelyn gave a 
quick, low exclamation of repudiation. ‘ You 
must allow me to claim some powers of observa- 
tion, Jocelyn,” Cuthbert went on coolly. “Iam 
skilled in this sort of thing, 8&8 I know what I am 
talking about. Anastasi Vignetti has conceived 
a deep and strong affection for you, and I very 
much fear your pathway in the future will be set 
with some difficulties in consequence, more espe- 
cially ”—-here Cuthbert smiled faintly—“as you 
have been so ungallant as to bestow your affec- 
tions elsewhere.” 

Jocelyn lifted his head, the quick, hot colour 
mantling his face. 

“ What are you saying? Are you a magician, 
Cuthbert! I have never told you——” 

His words were confused, his manner more so, 

Cuthbert laughed again. 

“My dear Jocelyn, do you think I require 
words always to explain things? Why, I saw 
how it was with you from the very first, Are 
you going to tell me now that I have not guessed 
right ? and that you do not love Lady Hilliard as 
you will love once and always in your life ?” 

Jocelyn’s colour faded away slowly. 

“ How you have come to fathom my secret 1 








do not know,” he said in a simple, gentle 
fashion ; “but since you have spoken so plainly, 
Cuthbert, I will be as open with you. I do love 
Margaret Hilliard with all my heart and soul. I 
have loved her ever since I saw her. It is my 
one hope for happiness, for jey, to live for the 
day to call her my wife, There; you have the 
truth, and it will be the truth to the end of my 
life.” 

Cuthbert came forward with outstretched 
hands, 

“Dear old fellow,” he said, with re | 
affection and emotion, “give me your hand. 
am so glad, you know I am. I only hope your 
wish will come to you as truly and as thoroughly 
as you deserve ; for you should know happiness 
if any man should.” 

Jocelyn turned and clasped his cousin’s hand 
heartily. To an instant all his annoyance and 
anger had vanished away. He remembered 
nothing’ but the kindness of these words, and he 
was grateful for them, coming, as they did, from 
one whom he had loved and respected so much. 

How little did he think, as he stood there, 
that his hand was clasped im that of a man who 
was to be his most relentless enemy, and who 
would do him the direst evil one human being 
can do to another, 


(Zo be continued.) 








ExpLoraTIon \is improving the popular know- 
ledge. of the Sahara. Instead of being largely 
below, the sea, the greater part of it is from 
6,000 to 8,000 feet above that level ; instead of 
being rainless, showers make it bloom and cover 
it with green grass for a few weeks every year § 
large flocks and herds are maintained ‘upon ite 
borders ;. the oases are depressed. where water 
can be collected and stored, and are very av- 
healthy, in hot weather because of this stagnant 
water and the filthy habits of the inhabitants. 
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“LOOK THERE!” SAID THE DETECTIVE, ENTERING THE ROOM AND FLASHING HIS LANTERN ON A MOTIONLESS HEAP OF CLOTHES. 


MY POOR BROTHER-IN-LAW. 


— 01 
CHAPTER XXYV, 
THE CUT DIRECT. 


As Ida hurried along the corridor, anxious to 
hide from every eye till her turmoil of conflicting 
emotions had been quieted by reflection and self- 
control, Rose Gilbert came out of her room; and 
asked her to give her a frank opinion on the 
merits of two ball dresses. But.when she caught 
sight of her face, with its quivering lips and 
amen eyes, she forgot all about her pretty 
lrocks, 

In a sudden pang of quickened anxiety,— 

“He isn’t worse?” she asked breathlessly, 
putting an interrogative tone to what she wished 
to be confirmed as a fact. 

“No, dear ; not that I know of,” laying her 
hand on the girl’s shoulder, and turning away her 
iace, 

It was almost a relief to her, at the same time, 
to try and turn her mind from the awful problem 
which her brain had got to solve to the more 
frivolous subject of dress. 

She tried with all her might to interest her- 
telf in the question as to whether white or pink 
were the more becoming, because she was bound 
to do so in common justice, as.she it was who had 
primarily induced Rose to go to this ball at Clif- 
ford Park, 

It was a fact that Miss Gilbert had been en- 
aged to do so for several weeks, and that Mrs. 
Vestmoreland had long ago promised to be her 
chaperon, as her father was away on leave ; but 
the poor:girl, growing depressed by a constant 
course of anxiety, suddenly declared that dancing 
was a mistake, and that she never meant to-go to 
a ball again. 

Then her friends took alarm, and decided that 
the sooner she went to one the betrer it would be 
for her; and this festivity at Lady Pousonby’s 


— the very opportunity for putting it to the 
es ; 





After many discussions Rose yielded to the 
persuasions of Mrs, Westmoreland, Ida, and Major 
Godfrey, and last, though not least, to the en- 
treaties of Fred Craven, who declared that nothing 
should induce him to go, in spite of all the trouble 
which the Colonel’s wife had expended on getting 
him a card, if she refused to take care of a lonely 
stranger. 

His appeal to her compassion had some effect ; 
also it would be undeniably pleasant to show 
him off as her devoted admirer from Mayfair. 

The pink was a Chambéry gauze, trimmed with 
white heather ; the white, a diaphanous skirt of 
chiffon, and a brocaded bodice, with a garland of 
pink roses starting from the left shoulder, cross 
ing the waist, and hanging down the right side of 
the skirt. 

“You must wear the white ; it will suit you 
to perfection. I always thick of you as a pink 
rosebud,” Ida said as she kis-ed her affectionately. 
“ Mind you don’t go and break Fred’s heart.” 

“Don’t believe I could. It’s made of gutta- 
percha,” 

“Then you have found it impressionable”’— 
with a smile, 

“Yes ; but you came before me, and you will 
come after me, so I should never have a charce” 
+with a playful pout, 

| “But I am safe,” 

| “Yes—but very dangerous. Nobody would 
care, for an apple if. there was a delicious ripe 
peach in sight. He mightn’t be able to get it, 
but.it would take the flavour out of the apple.” 

| “Not at all—the peach might be rotten at the 
core, whilst the apple was perfectly sound.” 

* Yes ; but if he knew that it wasn’t i” 

“He could not tell till he had tried it ; so no 
man can guess what a woman is like until he 
marries her. ‘Take my advice, Rose, and never 
have too exalted ideas on the subject. If you 
dream of perfection, you marry a dream to find it 
@ very imperfect reality.” 

! “J don’t think Mr. Derrick found you a very 
imperfect’ reality ”’—putting her cheek ogainst 





Ida’s, and thinking it was the softest thing she 
had ever felt. 

Tda shrank from the other side of the qtestion. 
What sort of reality had she found her husband ? 
Had any other bride been disillusioned in the 
first few weeks of the honeymoon? And then, in 
her constantly-recurring habit of self-accusation, 
she arked herself if any other bride had faltered 
so terribly soon from her sworn allegiance. 

Why had Cecil Congreve app2ared jusb at the 
very moment when she had begun to recognise 
her huge mistake ? or, rather, why had she shut 
her eyes to so much that now, in the light of her 
greater knowledge, seemed to wear a fearful sig- 
nificance, before she went to the altar and said 
the fatal words which were to bind her for ever 
to a half, if not wholly, crazy dreamer ? 

These were not pleasant things to think of as 
she discusred such frivolities as the position of a 
flower or the set of a frill; but the incongruities 
of life were always striking her just row, and she 

grown accustomed of late to keep her 
thoughts to herself, and lead, as it were, two lives 
in one, 

“You won't let Captain Congreve think me 
heartless ?” Rosé asked with a throb of compunc- 
tion, as she put out a very dainty pair of white 
eatin shoes, embroidered in pearls, and laid them 
beside her fan. 

“ He knows you too well—there is no danger,” 
| “You may be quite certain that I should not 
dream of going, if he weren’t recovering 80 
nicely,” she said with great earnestness, 

“ Of course not,” hurriedly turning psi 

Edward Paulett had found it particularly diffi- 
cult’ to make up his mind 4s to going, or staying 
away from this ball. He felt certain ‘that the 
story of the horse-whipping had not leaked out, 
because his brother-officers had not mentioned 
the subject to him, . 

Probably 'young Craver was ashamed of his 
own part in ‘the affair, and had lnibed Mrs, 
Derrick’s servants tu silence. If so it would 
be wise 'to’ show himéelf as publicly as possible, 
for everyone would naturally conclude that it 
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such a thing had happened to him, he would have 
had the good taste to hide himself. 

Ergo it was evident that his presence would 
give the lie to any rumour that might be afloat, 
and it did not seem likely to him that any of the 
party at Derrick Hall would care for such a 
thing asa dance whilst they were living in such 
an atmosphere of trouble. 

The pros had it, so he dressed himself with 
extra care, and staxted off in solitary grandeur in 
. one-horse fly—none of his friends having offered 
hima lift in deg-eart: or brougham. 

He was still a trifle stiff, in spite of lavish 
applications.of Elliman’s invaluable. embrocation, 
followed or-preceded by a hot*bath, 

When he was-driven through the gates of 
Clifford Park he-began to feel decidedly nervous, 
and whea he stepped at the front door, he felt 
1s if he must put out his -head and shout “Home!” 
to the astonished coachman. 

But he-told himself that he was.a confounded 
fool, and as he presently followed one or two gor- 
geous flunkeys, and a butler, as imposing as the 
great Mogul in the popular conception of that 
potentate, to the drawing-room, nobody could 
have guessed from the outward composure of 
his bearing that his heart:was down in his well- 
fitting boots, and. dread was the uppermost 
feeling in his .naind. 

Lady Ponsonby, agrandedame, with snowswhite 
hair studded with diamonds, and a. dress of 
jewelled brccade, received him with the same 
bland smile, as she madea point of giving, with 
utter impartiality, to the restof ber guests, 

She only passed a. small portion of the year at 
Clifford Park, andthe gossip of Branfield never 
reached her aristocratic ears. James Paulett was 
no better or werse to her than the rest of the offi- 
cers of the Red Hussars, with the one-exception of 
Cecil Congreve, whom she had often met in some 
of the best houses in London, and always liked. 

It occurred to her, just as Paulett came up, 
that she had seen in one of the papers that some 
accident had happened to him, so she inquired 
ufter him with genuine interest. 

“ Going on splendidly,” was Paulett’s answer, 
uttered with confidence to hide his complete 
ignorance. 

Lady Ponsonby had scarcely time to express 
her gratification at the good news, when some- 
body else arrived and Paulett passed on. 

He was not in a happy frame of mind, and as 
he sauntered through the brilliant rooms, and 
met acquaintance after acquaintance, and friend 
after friend, he was soon the look-out for snubs 
that it would have been strange if he had not 
received any. 





If a man moved off without seeing him, it was 
a direct cut; if a giml seemed engroased with a 
more interesting: partner, and only gave him a 
careless nod, it was a sign that she did not mean 
to dance with him if he asked her. 

This was -not an exhilarating tone of thought, 
und a hundred times during the first half-hour 
he wished. himself back in the safe seclusion of 
his own rooms ; but after a time he began to feel 
more at his ease, and a. little Jess like a sensitive 
plant. He danced with some of the Branfield 
girls, who were glad to get any of the Hussars 
for their partners ; and his spirits rose at their 

evident appreciation of his most unworthy self. 

Thank heaven! there were none of the Der- 
rick Hall set to be seen, as he had half feared 
there might be ; but he had known that nothing 
would tempt Rese Gilbert to a ball when Cis 
Congreve was lying dangerously ill. 

The thought had scarcely croseed his mind, 
with its mixture of sweet and bitter, when he 
saw her coming towards him, looking prettier 
than he had ever seen her look before, with roses 
on her cheeks to match the roses on her frock, 
and a smile on her rose-bud mouth which was 
evidently meant to subjugate the stranger on 
whose arm she was leaning. 

Lately he had seen her under rather trying 
conditions, with tear-stained cheeks and tumbled 
hair, and a general lock of “ don’t-care-about-my- 
appearance’’ stamped on the whole. But  to- 
night there was everything to enhance her 
charms ; for her pretty gown was superior to 

any other in its style and simplicity, and excite- 
ment had brought a new light to her eyes, a 


| not mention that “dear Captain Congreve,” 


charming flush to her cheeks, which made her 
positively irresistible. 

Lady Ponsonby was looking in his direction, 
and she would think it very odd if Ke took no 
notice of the daughter of one of his superior 
officers, so he recolved to ignore their former 
quarrel, as well as all unpleasantness, and, taking 
his courage in both hands, as the French say, 
succeed by audacity, if by nothing else. 

He went forward with a bold front, but a 
quailing: spirit, trusting to her good nature to 
help him out of a scrape, 

As it happened, the last waltz had ended a few 
minutes before, and many of the dancers had 
trooped out of the room im search of refresh- 
ments, in consequence of which there was quite a 
a space about Rose and her partner, with a 
fringe of lookers-on, ready to be interested in the 
smallest incident that turned up. 

Paulett advanced, telling himself that he had 
nothing to fear. Had not he known Rose when 
she was a slip of a girl with a cloud of fair hair 
hanging about her shoulders? It was ridiculous 
to imagine that she would receive him in any but 
the “old-friend sort of style” to which he was 
accustomed. 

He-cleared his throat, for his voice had grown 
unaccountably hoarse, and said cheerfully,— 

“This: isa. pleasant surprise! I. nevervex- 
pected to seeyowhere-to-night.” 


Then he stood with out-stretched empty-hand || | 


and blank face—feeling almost a3 poor :a fool ias 
after Craven's thrashing—foer Rose had passed 
on, after onecold stare, which gave.a:point anda, 
meaning to the slight, and which saved it frony 
being considered as unintentional by the most 
casual spectator. 

He had been cut in Lady Ponseriby’s drawings 
room, with the élite of the neighbourhood to 
look on ! 

“ Little vixen!” he muttered savagely, for 
the benefit of those within hearing. ‘ Confound 
her beastly temper !” 

He hoped to turn it off as a quarrel of no 
moment; but he could see, by the ample 
amount of room that was made for him as soon | 
as he showed a desire to pass, that he was | 
already looked upon, for the instant, as a social 
leper. 

“ D—— it all! I'll brazen itout. I won't be 
cowed by a chit of a girl!” he vowed to himself, 
as he made his way into the pivture-gallery, as 
the nearest place of refuge. 

Lady Ponsonby was now strolling up and 
down it with a distinguished diplomat, and, as 
he passed her, she gave him the full benefit of 
her shoulder, and elevated her chin at the same 
time; as if something unpleasant were within her 
environment. 

A little: further on he came upon Maria Fal- 
ford, whom he-counted upon as a friend, or at 
least a neutral ; but there: was very little either 
of neutrality or friendship in her plump face, as 
she gave him an Arctic bow, and he cursed “ the 
whole vulgar lot of them ” as heturned away. 

“ Hang it all !” he was not going to be beaten 
by a-set “of dowdy ill-tempered follow-my- 
leader females.” He would get hold of one of 
his former partners, whom he had danced with 
earlier in the evening, and set up a furious flirta- 

tion, which would make that little Gilbert open 
her eyes, and show her how he snapped his 
fingers at her attempt to snub him, 

There was one of the name of Beetrup. He 
remembered it better than her face because he 
wondered when he heard it if she were a de- 
scendant of “ Beetrup’s pills.” A nice girl, he 
fancied, with no nonsense about her. It would 
be quite a relief to find somebody who would 


specula‘e on the chances of his recovery, or ask 
curious questicns about Derrick Ha!l. 


his further scheme of revenge—dropping a hint 
here, a fruitful suggestion there—which would 
pay out Rose Gilbert and the whole set of them 
better than anything else. 














He was going to cast a woman’s fair name to 
the winds, to blast the career of a brother-officer 
for ever—in short, he was intent on being a very 
close imitation of our natural enemy during the 


Besides which he might begin. to-night with | 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“WHY AREN'T THEY ALL IN BED?” 


Frep CRAVEN was very popular that evening, 
He gave himself no airs, refrained from lounging 
in doorways as if he were a very much bored 
looker-on, after the fashion of many other men, 
and danced as energetically as any middle-aged 
man who is afraid of being considered too old for 
it if he follows his inclination, and gives-up. 

Rose pretended to treat him as a boy, which 
wasa highly convenient method, forr of: course it 
did not matter in the least how mamy dances she 
gave him under those circumstances, 

They dalliedfor some time in a .certaimeorner 
of the conservatory, where ‘tropical plantssof all 
descriptions seemed to stretchout frond or branch 
for the express purpose of screening a flirtation. 

It is certain that, under the influence of that 
leafy screen, Fred’s voice grew so absurdly low 
that Roze could not go far off for fearshe-should 
mot hear him ; but she tried to parry his- tender 
speeches by turning them into chaff, 

“You see, Miss Gilbert, I'm-.not. much of a 
fellow.” 

.““Six feet two if you are am: imch,” she-inter- 
rupted, with a laugh. 

“Oh ! if you weregoing to take: me for the 
isake-of the length of my lega——” 

“But I am, in spite of the-smallness of ‘the 

ham.” 

“Can't you be serious: for a moment?” in 
‘tragic reproach. 

“Not to-night. I've-come out to enjoy my- 
self.” 

“Then: why won't you letmechavea chance 
of doing the:same ?” 

“Tf you are not, I wan't detain you another 
moment,” with immense dignity. “Go ant 
choose some other partner.” 

“NotI. Thisis my dance, and Tm not going 
to give it up for anybody.” 

“Then why don’t you dance it? I’m quite 


ready,” standing up, with a mischievous twinkle 


in her eye. 

“But I'm not. I've got something to say.” 

“ Heaps of time for talking at the Hall; but 
we couldn’t dance to save our lives,” 

He pulled himself up with a great effort. 

“ Will you premise-to listen to me then?” giving 
way as he looked at her provoking little face, and 
could not help acknowledging that she was in no 
mood for sentiment. 

“T’'m listening to you all day long,” raisicg 
her eyebrows in amazement at his graspingness. 
“What more do you want?” 

“One of those flowers,” he said promptly, 
pointing to the bunch of roses in her hand. 

She looked daubtfully at them, as if she were 
trying to make up her mind ; butafter a moment 
said, slowly, with a slight shake of her head. 

“ No, I can’t give you a.rose.” 

“Never?” bending a little lower, and trying 
to look into her eyes, which. were really fixed on 
Cecil Congreve as she last saw him in the draw- 
ing room at Derrick Hall. He was not thinking 
of her—he scarcely knew she was in the room— 
his whole attention was glued to Ida Derrick— 
aud he had not a scrap of it to spare for her. 
He was her hero, her comrade, her dear old 
friend ; but was there any reason why she 
should remain single for his sake, when marriage 
or spinsterhood would make no difference in his 
feelings of friendly interest for the girl whom he 
had known so long? It seemed a wrench to 
separate herself entirely from him, but would 
they be more entirely separate than they were 
already ? It seemed like giving up one of the 
brightest dreams of her youth ; but after all, as 
Mrs. Derrick said, life was made up of substan- 
tial realities. 

“ Rose, won't you give me an answer ?” 

The question broke through the perplexity of 
her thoughts and seemed to clear the atmo 
phere. There wai something intangible about 
the claims of old friendship, but nothing at all 
intangible about the demands of love. 

“ How can 1?” she asked with a puzzled look 
in her blue eyes, “I’ve only known you a iew 
days.” 





‘ next half-hour, when he was met by a full stop. 


“A fortnight under the same roof counts for 
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as much as.six months’, ordinary acquaintance,” 
he asserted confidently. “If you don’t know a 
fellow after that, by Jove! you never will,” and 
ne tried to slip his arw round her small waist ; 
but she subsided into close contact with a cactus 
in order to avoid him, “There now, doesn’t 
»vrick ? You don’t know how to take care of 
yourself,” disentangling some of her delicate 
chiffon from the grip of.a pricky leaf, 

“ And yet you ask me to take care of you as 
well?” with ashy but mischievous glance. 

“Not I. I, cam look after myself, and I waut 
to take you on my, hands, don’t you see, Can’t 
you trust me, dear?” his voice softening. 

A pause, and then as.acrimson blush flew to 
her cheeks she said, in desperation,— 

“ You’ll think meso stupid ; but—but I can’t 
nake up my mind.” 

“ All right, we'll make it up together during 
the next few days,’”’ he said, cheerfully. “ Don't 
vother yourself about it,” as he observed a tear 
hanging on to her lashes ; and then as he con- 
sidered himself responsible for it, he conscien- 
tiously took it away. 

A few minutes later they re-entered the ball- 
soom—Fred looking radiant as if he had conquered 
the world, Rese looking shyly downward, as if 
she had no interest in life exeept in Lady 
Ponsonby’s. beautifully waxed floor. 

Mrs. Westmoreland, resplendent in a dark 
green velvet, with a cream satin front, was pla- 
cidly looking on at the animated scene, from the 
depths of a large fauteuil. She wasalone for the 
noment, having asked the bald-headed member 
of Parliament for the county to inquire if her 
carriage had come round, ‘The Colonel was away 
in London, so she had no anxiety about keeping 
him in a fidget at home ; but she was beginning to 
feel a little sleepy, and she thought also that some 
f the best people had already left. But when 
she saw Rose G.vert and Fred Craven coming 
owards the door of the ball-room, ‘and Captain 
Paulett moving in the same direction from the 
ipposite end of the room, she was wide awake in 
in instant, as she thought of a story imparted to 
her by her maid, whe had gathered it from the 
vutcher, who carried on a flirtation with one of 
the kitchen-maids at Derrick Hall. 


She left off fanning herself and sat bolt up- 
right with her glance fixed upon Paulett. 

She saw him turn perfectly livid as he cam? 
face to face with Craven. He looked as if he were 
on the point of turning tail like a frightened 
<log, but as if he recovered himself with a viokent 
effort, and absolutely forced himself to come on, 

Neither of the other two appeared to be con- 
scious of hig existence—certainly not of his pre- 
sence—at that critical moment when they 
biushed past him, 

“Tt is true—I believe it. is actually true,” the 
olonel’s wife said to herself, as the colour rushed 
into her cheeks, and she drew a deep breath, 
Then she rose, in the first flush of her indigna- 
tion, and confronted the unhappy man with the 
ur of a Commander-in-Chief. 

Paulett, on the other hand, who had not caught 
sight of Craven or Mrs, Westmoreland before in 
the crowd, felt. as if.a hole in the floor would 
have been mightily convenient at the moment ; 
but as such an aperture was wanting, he pulled 
himself together and pub on.as easy a manner as 
ae could manage, 

“T have heard a story, and I want to know 
whether it is true or false,” she began with great 
solemnity, fixing her eyes on his shrinking face. 

_ “I bet it’s false,” he said airily. “Lies are 
vred in this place by the hundred every day.” 

_ “TI should like to think it was a lie, for the 
onour of the. regiment. Would you like. to know 
what I’ve heard ¢” she went on relentlessly. 

_ “Not at all, thanks ; in fact, I’m in an awful 
aurry”’—trying to edge past her. 

__ But Mrs, Westmoreland was large, and Mrs. 

Vestmoreland was determined, 

She filled up the whole available space in front 
of him, resolved to keep him in purgatory till she 
wd elicited the truth, 

_ Did you, or did you not, allow. that boy 
Craven to give you a thrashing—and give him 
iothing in return ?” she asked sevetely. 

“ How car you ask such a thing ?”—the veins 


ra) 





in his forehead swelling, his-lips trembling, “ It’s 
a positive insult !” 

“T know it’s an insult—an insult to the whole 
regiment,” she said with supreme scorm; “‘ but is 
it the, truth—tell me that ?” 

“Tt’s a lie—a—a confounded, detestable lie. 
Good Heavens ! nobody but a. woman would have 
dared to ask it!” 

“Aud with a woman you can afford to be 
brave,” she answered, with a meaniag smile that 
was little short of a sneer. 

He shot a glance at her that was as sharp and 
vindictive as a viper’s sting. 

“Mrs. Westmoreland,” he began, fiercely trying 
to get through the cruel situation by a display 
of bluster, “I won’t stand this sort of thing even 
from, my Colonel's wife !” 

“No ?”—with a little laugh, “I advise you to 
appeal to the Colonel. Go to hiay—tell him, on 
your honour, that the story is false; and I can 
promise you that, for the sake of the regiment, 
he will support you in contradicting it. He is 
coming home to-morrow.” 

Then she stepped aside and let her victim 
loose—only just in time, for their earnest con- 
versation was beginning to attract attention. 

Paulett slunk away, and was seen no more 
that night; but he left Mrs, Westmoreland firmly 
convinced that the story which had come to her 
through her maid was true in its most important 
point, namely, that one of the officers of the 
** Red Hussars” had behaved with extraordinary 
cowardice, and she resolved to make the Colonel 
investigate the case. 

The band struck up the first notes of ‘ Adora- 
tion,” and Fred Craven, anxious for one more 
waltz, implored Mrs. Westmoreland to forget her 
sleepiness and stay for ten minutes longer, Of 
course, the ten minutes grew into twenty, but 
she watched the two lovers with a lenient smile, 

She remembered the days when her Colonel 
was a penniless lieutenant, and how her young 
heart nearly burst with rage when her inexorable 
step-mother carried her off to the carriage. whilst 
the,never-forgotten strains of the dear old “ Blue 
Danube” were floating out on to the door-step. 

She had gone through many struggles before 
she was allowed to marry that impeeunious “ first- 
love,” so she made a point of being very kind to 
all young people in the same position. 

But there were some limits to her indulgence, 
and when she saw the crowd thinning rapidly, 
and realized that soon she would be left like a 
lonely “ svcial eddy” in her comfortable chair, 
with no one to keep-her in countenance but the 
members of the party stavingin the house, unless 
she made a determined ¢. ct towards departure, 
she got up from her seat, and, after signalling 
energetically to the still-gyrating couple, made 
her way slowly and majestically to the corner 
where Lady Ponsonby had been engaged in say- 
ing “ Good bye” for the last hour-and-a-half. 

Rose and her partner burried after her, and 
thanked her ever so much for her patience. Fred 
put her into her carriage with as much care.as if 
she had been his own mother, and vewed that 
she was the best thing,in chaperons.that had ever 
been, invented, and then jumped eagerly into the 
brougham which was to convey him and the 
present “ queen of his heart” to Derrick Hall. 

It was rather an awkward position for Rose, 
who was supposed not to have made up her mind 
just yet, and although Fred behaved with great 
propriety, and looked as if he were perfectly inno- 
cent of such a fearful delinquency as wiping a 
tear away with his half-fledged moustaches, she 
could not help recollecting that he had done such 
a thing, and the recollection made her cheeks 
tingle, whilst it samewhat tied her tongue. 

It was a relief to her, if not to him, when the 
carriage turned in at the gates of the park. 
When they came near the house she exclaimed in 
alarm,— 

“T am sure something has happened !” 

Fred popped out his head and saw lights in 
many of the windows, and several people standing 
about in the cold, bleak wind, amongst whom he 
recognized two or three policemen. 

“What can it be?” he said, much perturbed ; 
“there’s no sign of a fire. I can’t understand it. 
It must be nearly four o'clock, Why aren’t they 
all in bed?” 








“Oh! perhaps they have caught the thief |" 
suggested Rose with a thrill of hepe; and her 
thoughts went with one bound to Cecil Congreve, 





CHAPTER XXVIL 
A DOG’s INSTINCT. 


“Drat that dog!” exclaimed Whittaker, for- 
getting his dignity, as even kings;haye done in a 
moment of exasperation. “It’s at it again.” 

“TI. wonder that either Mr. or: Mrs. Derrick 
haven't got tired of it before now,” remarked 
Harris, who had dropped into the pantry for a 
chat. “I know I wouldn’t have. kept the prize- 
winner at a dog-show in my stables if he kept up 
that awful row all the year round,” 

“ Bimbo was the quietest dog that Iever come 
across. You never heard so much as a whimper 
from his kennel unless his grub had been for- 
gotten, But he has started this howling business 
ever since that night when we were.all so upset, 
and the Captain nearly killed. He means some- 
thing by it ’—setting his spectacles om his nose, 
and unfolding Lloyd's Weekly. “A dog ain’t 
like a female—he never talks witheut.an object.”’ 

“You mean to say he wasn’t in the habit of 
howling at night?” the detective asked with 
sudden interest, as he paused in filling shiz pipe. 

“Not a bit of it. It took us all by surprise 
when he first started it, and I remember hearing 
Miss Gilbert say she was sure and certain that 
the Captain would die, because. she had heard 
that blessed dog howling three times whilst she 
was sitting up with the mistress that awful 


night. 

“ And he belonged to Mr. Derrick?” 

* Yes, and he was that fond of him that he 
always stayed with the master in his study when 
he was in town, I can’t make out the meaning 
of it fromany point of view,” taking off his spec- 
tacles and wiping them deliberately. ‘‘ The 
Captain ain’t dead, and the master ain’t dead, as 
we knows of, and yet they make a great talk 
over the instinct of a dog, as if he knew as much 
as we do. I don’t think much of it myself.” 

The detective. was silent for a few minutes, 
being so deepin thought that he even forgot 
where he was, 

“T’vea faucy for dogs,” he remarked presently 
as he got up and stretched himself. “ I suppose 
there would be no objection to my giving him 
his food for once ?” 

“You, must ask George; dogs are not in my 
department,” the butler replied, with a certain 
loftiness of demeanour. ‘I don’t exactly see 
why you shouldn’t throw hima bone if it takes 
your faney.. By-the-bye, you're not going ahead 
very sharp with our affair, are you?” 

“Slow, and sure,” said Hanris quietly, “We 
often seem furthest off when we'vegot our fin- 
gers on the.exaat spot.” 

This conversation took place two days before 
the ball, and during the interval Harris made 
long strides in his intimacy with the black re- 
triever. He taught him to refrain from barking 
loudly, according to almost every dog's habit, 
when he unfastened his chain, and also to follow 
him close to heel ; and then he. waited for his 
opportunity to make use of him with exceeding 
impatience, 

Miss Gilbertand Mr. Craven dnove off in the 
brougham, the other two ladies retired early to 
bed, whilst the doctors went in for a game of 
billiards, which would probably keep them em- 
ployed till twelve o’clock. 

Major Godfrey, who. had coma over in conse- 


| quence of a message from the detective, sat 


with Congreve till eleven, and then came quietly 
down stairs, and joined Harris in the stable-yard. 

Harris was anxious that no one should walk 
about the house whilst he was trying his experi- 
ment, lest the sound of a footstep should make 
the dog bark, and alarm the household. He 
therefore sent the Major back, and asked him t 
let him know when the game of billiards was 
over. 

Godfrey grew desperately tired of waiting, and 
wished with all his heart that Dr. Murray had 
been obliged to go back t» barracks as he generally 
did. The two medical men played provokingly 
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elowly, but shortly after twelve, when Dr. 
Goodenough had won two games out of three, he 
put down his cug, pulled out his watch, and said 
laconigally ;, “ Bed-time.” 

Godfrey gocdnaturedly covered the table, put 
out the lights, and handed a bedrocm csndle to 
each. Dr. Murray watched him with a quiet 
twivkle in his eye. 

“Have aemoke?” with a glance towards the 
smoking-room, as soon as they were alone, 

“Not to-night, thanks; bad rather a heavy 
day. but a capital run though.” 

“You don’t look a bit sleepy, come along.” 

“ You evidently want.another patient, but I’m 
not going to oblige you. Good-night.” 

“ Oh} good-night, but if you are going to bed, 
my intelligence was given me for nothing.” } 

“My dear fellow, you talk as if it were six 
o'clock. What harm is there in my. going to 
roostat midnight ?” 

“ No harm at all—but if you are going to be 
up to any fun, I think it would only be friendly 
to give me a wrinkle,” looking straight into the 
Major’s face, 

“To tell the truth, we are going to try an 
experiment ; but I mustn’t give any one an 
inkling of it, for Mrs. Derrick’s sake,” Godfrey 
said seriously, seeing that evasion was useless. 

“ All right, mum’s the word ; but call me if 
I’m wanted ;” and, with a little nod, the doctor 
beat a retreat. 

Harris had never given up the idea that some 
of the mysterious occurrences at Derrick Hall 
were connected with its master. He had ascer- 
tained all about the luggage, which was finally 
sent on toa London address, where Mr. Derrick 
was expected, but whither he hal not yet gone, 
according to Inspector Smith, of the “ B’ 
Division, who had made inquiries on the spot. 

An intimate acquaintance with many interest; 
ing cases had assured him of the fact that where 
there was a mystery there was generally a crime, 
Now, there was no doubt that Mr. Derrick’s 
conduct bad been mysterious to the last degree ; 
an@ if he proved to be the criminal, Harris 
nant to hunt him down, But he knew that he 
would have no help in this direction from Mrs) 
Derrick. Therefore he must fight for his own 
hand, as the Scotch say, and keep his intentiong 
to himeelf, with the exception of the Major, whq 
would be ready to defend him if he were blamed) 
as well as to help him as far as he could, without 
having the slightest idea that, in making use of 
the retriever’s instincts, they were employing 
the faithful, unconscious dog to betray his own 
master. If Harris were right in his suspicions 
that Mr. Derrick was still lurking somewhere 
close at jhand, the dog ‘might very likely track 
him to his hiding-place ; whilst, if he were 
wrong ‘in every point, there would be no harm 
done, for Bimbo might have helped to find out 
the real thief, and so bring him to justice, save 
the innocent, and entirely clear the Captain—if 
there were any fools left to believe him guilty. 

Harris would dearly have liked to fix the guilt 
upon Paulett, and thereby make what he would 
consider an artistic’ finish to his successful 
labours ; but he was sorry to see that this could 
not be done. He had no scruples as to Mrs; 
Derrick. A wife would naturally endeavour td 
screen & husband ; but she had employed him 
simply to find out who stole the diamonds, and 
tried to murder herself as well as Captain 
Congreve—and if her husband proved to be the 
man, it would be bad for him, bad for her, bat 
all right for Harris. 

This was the detective’s practical view of the 
matter, He looked upon himself as a machine 
for the detection of crime, and, as a machine, he 
was bound neither to be influenced by prejudice 
nor sentiment. 

Perfectly free from both, he crossed the 
stable-yard, holding the dog by a chain, and 
followed by Godfrey, as well as Constable X, 
The branches of the ilexes looked more like 
funeral plumes than ever as they creaked in the 
cold east wind, and. were tossed to and fro in the 
uncertain light of a hazy moon. 

There was not a word spoken as they walked 
over the wet grass of that secluded corner of the 
garden where the holly-bush stood close against 
the wall of the house, 





Godfrey had small hope of success, but, as 
Harris unlocked the door of the secret passage, it 
flashed across him, — 

“ If we could only uncarth the villain it might 
be the saving of. dear old Cis |” ,and he watehed 
the retriever with deepest interest. 

He saw him sniffing eagerly, breathlessly, at 
the ground as soon as the door was opened, then 
he was straining wildly at his chain, Harris 
loosed it, and, like a flash, the dog disappeared 
into the narrow passage... 

The men hurried after him, but Bimbo went 
like the wind, with opén mouth ‘and panting 
breath, till he stopped close by, the spot where 
Congreve fell. 

He sniffed at the dull, red patches of blood 
which stained one step, then turned from them 
as if they were no concern of his, and began 
scratching eagerly at. the wall, 

Harris pulled his lantern out. and examined 
the wall minutely. There were one or two tiny 
spots of blood upon it about a foot from the 
floor, as if they had dripped from something, 

Their position puzzled the detective, because 
he remembered perfectly where he found Con- 
greve, and how he helped to carry him, and he 
did not see how the blood could possibly have 
dropped from him. Again and again, he exam- 
ined the wall, which was made of wood, painted 
in a curious pattern of interwoven squares, 

No. doubt, as so much trouble had been taken 
with them, they had onee been of seme striking 
colour ; but they were now faded into two shades 
of drab—the deeper shade marking the pattern, 

An idea struck him, there must be a room in 
the wall—for the dog would never whimper and 
scratch with such urgent persistency if there 
were nothing behind it. 

He took out a knife and ran it in an upward 
direction from the topmost spot of blood. Only 
three inches from it he found a groove, and his 
phlegmatic pulse quickened, Then he leant his 
ear against the wall, and listened intently. He 
knew that he had found a door, and that. conse- 
quently there must be a room behind it, also 
that the usual occupant of that room must be 
fast asleep, dead, or absent, not to have taken 
any notice of the dog’s eager whimperings which 
told as clearly as speech that he begged most 
urgently for admittance. 

All the men had taken care to remove, their 
boots. Major Godfrey was in slippers, but the 
other men were in their socks, so that their foot- 
steps made no ‘noise, and they also kept a rigid 
silence, so that the dog might easily be supposed. 
ta be unaccompanied. There was not ..the 
slightest movement within, and Harris shook his 
head in bitter disappointment, feeling sure that 
the bird had flowp. Major Godfrey nodded 
impatiently, and looked at him as much as to 
say, ‘“ What the devil are you waiting for?” 

Harris was not to be hurried, He felt with 
his finger and thumb along the four sides of the 
groove, When he came.to about halfway down 
the further side he found a hard substance. like 
a round, flat bit of iron, about the size of a 
shilling. Feeling sure that this was a spring- 
fastening, he pressed it hard, when the door flew 
open, and displayed a vacuum—which at first 
sight seemed only like a space filled. with dark- 
ness, 

Harris stepped in first, holding his lantern 
above his head, and casting a suspicious glance 
round. Bimbo dashed past him and oe 
sniffing loudly at something lying on the floor, 

“Look there |”’ said the detective, as soon as 
he was convinced that no one was about tospring 
upon them from a dark corner, pointing to a 
motionless heap of clothes, at which the dog was 
pulling eagerly, lifting his head every now and then 
with a beseeching look in his brown eyes, as if 
he were begging them to come and help him in 
his useless efforts to lift it up. Harris knelt 
down and turned the face over, 

Godfrey made one step forward. 

“Good Heaven!” he exclaimed in’ a hushed 
whieper, and staggered back against the wall. 

There lay, not the common thief, the ible 
tramp that he had half expected, but the man 
who had bidden him to his house, his’ host of 
days and weeks—the husband of Ida Derrick ! 
Silently the detective pointed to the diamond 





brooch, lying near a dirty plate, and to the 
blood-stained knife thrown down unwipéd upon 
a heavy volume, to write its awful secret in the 
purple stains upon its cover for those three men 
toread. | Ey al 
Godfrey nid his hand’ upon Harris’s arm. 
“You don’t mean to say that——"' the words 
seemed to stick on his tongue, he could not utter 
them in the presence of the dead, it seemed such 
awful desecration, , Gr tay 
“I do,” said the detective with & solemn nod. 
Tf Thad but found this gentleman a fortnight 
ago, I should have arrested him as a thief and a 
murdeérer,” f Se a 
Gedfrey gave one shuddering glance af the 
dishenoured head, lying so literally in the dust, 
at the broken erpeifix—with a strand of the 
shaggy brown hair fallen across it as if it were 
always within reach, close te the dead, though 
spurned by the living,—at the poor, faithful dog 
in its onerous position of solitary mourner sitting 
on its haunches, and pouring out its heart in the 
most diemal of howls—and then, feeling siek and 
giddy, tumbled out into the passage and leant 
against the wall, ? agent 
The long quest was over, the criminal found— 
but his kindly heart was rent with horror and 
somethiag akin to compassion, Such an awful 
ending to what bad seemed to him a, most peace 
ful lige immerged in studious research! The in 
congruity between the crime and the e¢riminal 
bewildered him, aoe awa 
‘Excuse me, Major, but you had. better get 
out of this ; that reom’s enough to breed a pesti- 
lence ;” and Harris, as soon'as he had ‘completed 
his ghastly investigation of the corpse, touched 
him on the arm, “A breath of fresh air, and 
then one of us had better fetch the doctor.” 
He hurried the Major down the stairs, never 
stopping till they had. both reached the Sree 


‘ 


having left the policeman and Bimbo in charge. 
“Well, sir,” peering into his pale face, “hasn't 
it struck you that this night’s work will be rather 
pleasant. hearing for the Captain?” —. |, 
“Yes,” with a long breath. “Thank Heaven 
for that; but, oh! to think of Mrs. Derrick. 
What will it be to her ?” Pees te { 
“Humph! she’s got rid of him—that’s one 
comfort,” was the detective’s dry answer, |. 





CHAPTER XXVUL..:. 
“MY POOR BROTHER-IN-LAW |” 


Ir was all over, The hope—the fear—the 
doubt—the suspense—the bandied calumny, an? 
suspicion, all were focussed in one awful certainty. 

Peter Derrick, the harmless, studjous | pro- 
fessor—the one man of all others who seemed 
likely to live and die, an object of, respect 
if also of indifference, to, frends, and , ae- 
quaintances, had come to his pre iu the drq- 
matic fashion more appropriate to. the hero of 
that ephemeral epecies of literature—the shil- 
ling shocker—than to a real English, gentleman 
in prosaic England, ania 

- According to. the united testimony of Drs. 
Goodenough and Murray his.whole,system was 
saturated with opium, a drug on. which, he must 
have subsisted for many years.) 4, |. 

Tt had warped his intellect, clouded his reason, 
deadened his affections, whilst it worked, upop 
the evil passions, which would otherwise have 
lain dormant in his nature, and at the same time 
deprived him of that valuable attribute which 
helps to separate the human from the_ bestia! 
portion of the crestion—self-control,.. 

In his weakened brain it wanted but th meres 
trifle to change anger into fury, friendship into 
wildest jealousy. | hacenen jail 

The constant talk of Othello suggested to hip 
to earry out the desperate actions, of, the Moor, 
such a trivial. thing as a kiss given to,.a, single 
violet, transformed his friend into @. rival, bie 
wife into a guilty, instead of a gullies, Desde- 
mona. ree 

At first a true instinct told him that Cis Con 
greve would value his honour more thao. his life, 
so he stole the jewels and wrote the scrap of 
paper in order to fix the theft upon him... 

But when Congreve had foiled him in the 
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attempt to kill his wife, and’ he found him lying 

helpless on the stairs, then his baffled revenge, 

acting on his over-heated brain, brought on a 

fresh access of murderous rage, which nothing 

but blood would satiate. 

That night of the third the doctors both 
affirmed, for the infinite comfort of his widow, 
that he was not responsible for his actions, nod 
more than a baby who throws a bank-note intoa 
fire, and crows with delight at the flame; but 
they were sternly conscious that the unhappy 
man was most certainly responsible for the per- 
vicious habit in which he had indulged, the 
beginning. was in his own hands, the end in 
Satan’s, 

Owing to the dryness of the liltle room in 
svhich the body was found, and to its preser- 

vation from the outer air, through the absence 
of either window or fireplace, the face was per: 
fectly recognisable, and the post-mortem exami- 
nation could be performed with success. 

From the congested state of the brain, as well 
as from other symptoms into which it is unneces- 
sary to enter, the doctors were able to affirm 
that Peter Derrick died from the effects of an 
overdose of opium ; also that his acts of theft 
and murder were the outcome of a prolonged and 
fatal indulgence in that dangerous drug. 

Major, Godfrey, stealing softiy along the cor- 
rifior towards Congreve’s rooms, after rousing up 
Dr. Murray, came upon Ida, who was the last 
person he wished to see, 

She had been startled by the howling of the 
dog, so close at hand, and feeling sure that some- 
thiog was the matter, had dressed herself as 
quickly as she could, 

“ What is it?’’ she asked in an eager whisper, 
fixing her eyes, on his face. “Don’t keep any- 
thing from me. Has Mr. Derrick come back ?” 

Godfrey hesitated, and wished himself miles 
away. 

“ Yes, but——” 

“T must see him. Where is he? I want to 
talk to him before he sees anyone else.” 

_ “You ¢an’t talk to him now "—-vary gravely. 

“Oh, good Heavens! It’s too late !*’—wringing 
her hands. “ Harris has gone to him! What will 
become of ua ¢” 

“ Harris can’t do him any harm,”—wondering 
if - could possibly have suspected her husband’s 
gut, 

‘He has been very ill.” 

“Tell me the truth, as you stand before 
Heaven. Is he dead?” 

rE ge at rs white face, down at the floor, 
an again, till her compelled him to 
speak the truth. iii re 

“ Yes, he is,” he said solemnly. 

Her eyes opened wider, her lips parted, but no 
sound came from them. Then she put up her 
hands and covered her face to hide—not her grief 
—but her unspeakable relief. He was saved from 
the prison—the trial—the terrible conviction. No 
one could arrest him now—drag him before a 
judge and & gaping crowd—or hang him. He was 
safe, where no detective could reach him ; saved 
from the grasping clutch of justice—safe in the 
hands of Heaven! Then a shuddering fit seized 
her, and she shook from head to foot. 

_ Major ‘Godfrey led her into her little den, 
lighted the candles with a match from his pocket, 
and stood ‘silently pulling his moustaches, un- 
‘certain'what to say or do. 

Ida sat ‘on the sofa, her elbows resting on her 

_Kuees, her face hidden in her hands. 

, _ He was entirely in the dark as to how much 
she guessed or suspected, but he supposed she 
was now overpowered with grief ; imagining that 
ler infinite gain was a distressing loss. He was, 
therefore, very ‘much surprised at the first words 
that eeceped her lips, when she af last raised her 
head, aad'looked up at him with awe-struck eyes, 
' “He was 'mad—hopelessly mad. I won't have, 


him ‘Diamed. “Tell Captain Congreve ——" 


“Tl go to him at once "—moving with alacrity 
towards the door. 

“Oh, but tell him—what I say ”—with great 
Sarnestness. “He must forgive him. Mad people 


are always forgiven; aren’t they?" 


aire always ; but why do you*think’ he was 


She had taken it for granted that everything 


had come ouf, but his question reminded her that 
after all he might know nothing but the bald 
fact that her husband was dead, and she must be 
on her guard. 

“Where did you find him?” she asked, with- 
out, answering. 

He described the place as shortly as he could. 
She listened intently. 

“ And he was in the house all the while ?”—~ 
with a shiver. “ You are keeping something back. 
Why was he there—why ?” 

“T think, with you, that he was mad,”—very 
gravely. 

There was a knock at the door, and Harris, 
without waiting for an answer, walked in and 
ggg the diamond brooch on the sofa by her 
side. 

‘Excuse me, madam,” he said quietly, * but I 
thought you might like to know that this was 
found in Mr. Derrick’s secret room, also the knife 
with which the Captain was stabbed, I have 
completed the job that was set me—the Captain 
is cleared and the criminal found. But there's 
noe one to blame ”’—in a cheerful tone—“ as the 
doctors say there is no doubt that the gentle- 
man’s mind—-—” 

“Leave the room!” cried Godfrey angrily, as 
he saw Ida shrink back with dilated eyes and 
heaving chest as if the blood-stained knife were 
being held up before her. 

“You might have had the sense to hold your 
tongue.” 

“TI have my reasons, Major,” the detective re- 
plied with the utmost composure, as he bowed 
respectfully. “I don’t mean to have this here 
job hushed up,” he muttered to himself as he 
went away ; “ there's justice to the living as well 
as the dead.” . 

“Take that thing away!" said Ida hoarsely. 

Major Godfrey stooped, picked up the brooch, 
and slipped it into his waistcoat pocket. 

. ‘He was mad. Oh, Heaven! have mercy on 


m. 

With that cry on her lips she fell forward 

on her face amongst the cushions, and for a short 

time was happily unconscious of all her troubles, 

Craven came in draped in a dressing gown, 

but looking as trim as if she had just completed 
her morning toilette, 

Peter Derrick had disgraced himself, and died 
like a rat in a hole. Her own predictions had 
been more than verified, and, in spite of the 
horror that weighed like a nightmare on the 
whole household, she thrilled with satisfaction 
at the thought that she could say “I told you 
so” to all the relatives and friends who had 
urged on her niece’s marriage with the Professor, 

She dropped into a chair by her niece's side, 
prepared to comfort and rympathise to the best 
of her ability, and Major Godfrey went off at 
once to Congreve. 

He found him wide awake and wild with 
anxiety. 

‘“Whaton earth has happened? I heard ado 
in the house,” | 

The Major came close up to the bed, and 
looked down at Congreve's thin flushed face with 

ve eyes. 

“The truth has come out. It was the Pro- 
feseor.——” He waited for an expression of sur- 
prise but none came. “ Brimbo found him in 4 
little room in the wall——” 

“Not starved to death?” he exclaimed in 
horror. 

“ No—no—killed by his favourite drug— 
opium !’” 

* Opium—was that it?” in a low voice. 

* Yes, it’s that confounded stuff which sent him 
mad, and made him kick up all this bobbery. But 
you are cleared, old boy,” grasping Lis hand, 
“and Paulett hasn’t a leg to stand on.” 

“ But—Mrs. Derrick ¢” his first thoughts 
flying to her. 

“ Well, she’s a little upset,” said the Major, 
cheerfully. “ Fact is, she hasn’t realised yet what 
a blessing it is to get rid of him. Hull a !—can } 
get you anything?” alarmed by the sudden 
whiteness of Congreve’s face. | 
“No, you've given, me a tonic,” with a slight 
smile, as he subsided on to his pillows. Will any 
one blame him for remembering that the same 





event which had cleared him had made Ida free ¢ 


Yes, free to love—free to marry—free to 
be happy as she had never been before. 

No wonder that the patient was in a high 
fever when the doctors remembered to come 
and see after him. 

The Major's tonic was said to be tvo strong, 
but this must have been professional jealousy, 
for we have reason to believe that his subse- 
“quent marvellous recovery was due to that alone. 

Rose Gilbert and Fred Craven arrived to tind 
the whole household astir, and ia the shock of 
the discovery of the Professor's death, with all 
its concomitant horrors, their love affair shrank 
into temporary insignificance. 

Branfield was intensely excited about the 
thrilling dénouement of the Derrick Hall mys- 
tery ; but nobody there had the privilege of 
saying “I told you so,” as the Professor had 
passed for a thoroughly harmless though eccen- 
tric personality. 

Captain Paulett was absolutely driven out of 
the Red Hussars by the force of opinion, his 
Colonel as well as all his brother officers having 
decided that he had been guilty of conduct un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman. 

Strange to say, Rose had made up her mind as 
to her own marriage as soon as she heard of Mr. 
Derrick’s death, and early in the spring, when 
the birds were mating, two Rectore and a Dean 
managed to turn her into Mrs. Frederick Craven. 

It was not till a twelvemonth later that Cis 
Congreve carried off the prize for which he had 
been waiting so long. He had saved her life, so 
he told her that the least she could do was to 
give itto him, and she is eaid to have made no 
objection, 

Lady Derrick wrote a penitent letter from 
India, saying that she could no longer refrain 
from telling the truth about her poor brother- 
in-law, but as it arrived when the Profeasor was 
safely in his grave, it was too late to act either 
as a warning to his much-tried wife, or a salve 
to her own conscience. 

After all the bitterness and the tragedy of 
the last year Cis Congreve felt the happiest man 
alive, when he took Ida’s small hand in his, and 
placed on its third finger the small circlet of 
gold which was to unite them for ever. 


THE END, 
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MERRY MEG RALSTON. 


—0i— 
CHAPTER L.—(continued.) 


THROUGH all this commotion Meg Ralston slept 
on, little realising the tragic events that were 
transpiring around her, No one thought of 
awakening her. 

The sun was shining bright and clear when she 
opened her eyes on the light the next morning. 

How strangely still the house seemed! For a 
moment Meg was bewildered. 

Hud it not been that the sun lay in a great bar 
in,the centre of the room—and it never reached 
this point until aearly eight in the worning—she 
would have thought that it was very, very 
early. 

“My wedding-day !"". murmured the girl, slip- 
ping from her couch and gazing through the lace- 
draped windows on the white world without, 

The sun lighted every bush and tree as with 
myriads of sparkling diamonds, and even the 
crusted walk glittered joyously beneath the warm, 
bright, yellow gleam. 

“My wedding-day,” said the girl again. “ How 
good Heaven is to make it so beautiful! Hid it 
been snowing heavily, or dark and gloomy, there 
would have been a chill over my heart,” 

She looked around hasiily, The accustomed 
little bunches of roses or violets from Stephen, 
which were wont to greet her gaze each morning, 
she missed now for tho first time. She wondered 
if he could have forgotten thom on this. of all 
other mornings. 

Meg leisurely proceeded to dress herself, She 
had scarcely pub the finishing touches to her 








toilet ere the maid appeared. “th 
There was something in her appearance that 
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caused Meg to look at her in wonder. The girl’s 
face was very white, and she was trembling 
violently. 

“ What is the matter?” she asked, in wonder. 
“What has happened to you, my poor girl? Do 
not feel worried that you were not here in time 
to dress me, I did not ring for you.” 

“Tt isn’t that, miss—oh, it isn’t that !”’ said the 
girl, beginning to cry. “ Oh, we've all had such 
v terrible nizht of it! They sent me to break it 

» you, but I—I don't know how to begin ; it’s all 
so dreadful! Promise me, Miss Meg, that you 
won't fall down dead at my feet when you hear 
what I have to tell you.” 

“My good girl,” said Meg, gravely, “ pray, calm 
yourself, Come in and sit down; don’t stand 
there wringing your hands. What is it you have 
to say tome? You act as though you had just 
encountered a ghost.” 

“TY have,” sobbed the girl, clutching at the | 
mantel for support. “Some one whom we all 
believed dead has risen from the grave and con- 
fronted us !” 

“That is sheer nonsense,” said Meg, impatient- 
ly. “I thought you had more sense than to talk 
like this ;” and she laughed a little, low, musical 
laugh. 

“You wouldn’t laugh if you knew who it was, 
ma'am.” 

Meg looked at her curiously. 

“Who was it?” she asked, humouring the 
girl. 
‘““ Master—Stephen’s—wife—Lina,” gasped the 


” 





A thunder-bolt from a clear sky, the earth sud- 
denly opening beneath her feet, could not have 
startled Meg Ralston more than those words. 
She quite believed the girl had suddenly gone 
mad, 

“Tt is true, Miss Meg,” sobbed the girl. “It 
happened last night, at midnight. She came here ; 
no one admitted her ; none of the servants know 
how she got in. She confronted Master Stephen 
in the library ; and, oh, they had such a bitter, 
bitter quarrel ! and he—oh, how can I utter the 
words to tell you what happened ?—he—he tried 
to kill her, he was so sorry that she came back ; 
and she lies under this roof, not expected to live ; 
and—and they have taken him away ; and they 
all say that if she dies he will have to go to the 
gallows for it !” 

Meg stood white, motionless, rigid. The words 
had fallen upon her heart like drops of molten 
lead. She did not shriek, nor cry out, nor utter 
any moan. It seemed to her that every drop of 
blood in her body had turned to ice ia her veins. 


for the first time, after a great grief had fallen 
upon her, and she was fearful lest the same thing 
might befall beautiful, hapless Meg Ralston. 

She resolved in her own mind, not to leave her 
by herself, at all hazards, but to remain within 
easy calling distance. 

Quietly slipping into an adjoining room 
separated only by a heavy portiére, the maid sunk 
down on an ottoman, and waited breathlessly for 
the least sound or move. 


An hour dragged its slow length by. There 
wes not the slightest sound to be heard 


from the room in which she had so lately left 
Meg. 

The hush that pervaded the place seemed 
death-like in its intensity. 

If she had heard the sound of weeping, though 
it were ever so violent, it would have relieved 
her. 

She could not even hear 
breathing. 

Ancther half hour drifted by. The maid 
could stand the suspense no longer. 

Quietly stealing to the portiéres, she parted 
them with a trembling hand, and peered into the 
adjoining boudoir. One hurried glance about, 
and a cry of dismay burst from her lips. 

The long French window was open ; Meg was 
not there ! 

With her heart almost in her mouth, the girl 
dashed across the room and up to the window, 
looking fearfully out and down upon the white 
snow-drifts on the ground below. 


the sound of | 








CHAPTER LI. 


THE sun was shining bright and clear on the 
snow-drifts as the maid turned her terrified eyes 
downward ; but the sight she expected to see did 
not meet her gaze, nor were there foot-prints in 
the deep white drifts. 

What had become of Meg Ralston ? 
nowhere in sight. 

In terror, the girl hurried down to the servants’ 
hall, and breathlessly informed them of what had 
happened. 

“Oh, me! oh, me! trouble never comes 
singly!” one cried, “Search must be instituted 
for her at once ; every moment is precious,” 

She found Meg wandering about the grounds, 
wringing her hands and sobbing out,— 

“Tf Heaven wishes to be merciful tome, it will 
send death to me, for my trouble is greater than 
I can bear !” 


She was | 





The girl never forgot the horror that came into 
her blue eyes. 

“Sit down, Miss Ralston, I beg of you!” sob- 
bed the girl. “Do not look like that—there is 
death in your face !”’ 

Meg suffered the maid to lead her to the 
nearest chair, aud she sunk down upon it all in a 
heap. 

“Is it true?” she whispered, in a voice that 
sounded like nothing human ; “ tell me that I 
shall awaken soon and find it all a dream—a hor- 
rible dream!” 

““T wish to Heaven it was, ma’am, but it’s all 
too true. Mrs. Maitland lies on her couch in her 
room, nearly dead with the shock of it. She sent 
me to tell you all, and to try to speak some poor 
words of comfort to you. But I do not know 
what to say to you—your grief must be so great 
—and this was to have been your wedding-day.” 

“Hush !” cried Meg,-in an anguished voice. 
“T cannot bear it; your words are driving me 
mad. Leave me, I pray you; it is truly the 
greatest kindness you could dome. It would bea 
mercy if I—could die!” 

There was such.a look upon her face that the 
maid was fearful of leaving her. 

“ Do let me eit with you, Miss Meg,” she be- 
seeched. “I will keep very quiet; I will utter 
no word. Only let me be near you—to be 
within reach —- if you should happen to need 
me. 

“No,” said Meg, wearily ; “leave me!” 

Still the maid expostulated, and was loath to 
go. She had seen just such a look on the face of 
& woman with whom she had once lived, whe had 
committed suicide when she found herself alone 





The same maid stepped up to her quietly and 
took her hands. 

A cry fell from her lips to see how burning hot 
they were. No wonder that she did not feel the 
bitter cold, 

“Do come into the house, Miss Meg!” she 
said, ‘‘Mrs, Maitland is very ill, and is calling 
for you.” 

Meg made no resistance, allowing the maid to 
lead her back into the corridor, as though she had 
been a little child; nor did she make the least 
demur when the girl brought her a strong cordial 
and insisted upon her drinking it. 

It acted like magic upon her overstrained 
nerves. 

The warmth of life drifted back to her pale 
cheeks, and her heart commenced beating once 
more. 

Mrs. Maitland reached out her hand to Meg as 
the girl crossed the threshold, and the next 
moment they were sobbing wildly in each other’s 
arms. 

“Then it is really true!” sobbed Meg, 
tremblingly. Mrs. Maitland could only bow her 
head in the affirmative. 

Little by little the terrible sorrow which had 
seemed at first to overcome Meg, dropped from 
her like a mantle, and the girl’s noble spirit in all 
its grandeur gained the ascendency. 

Slowly she turned to the housekeeper, who was 
sobbing over the fact that there was no one to 
take care of Mr. Maitland’s wife, until a trained 
nurse the doctor had expected should arrive. 

“ She shall be my care,” said Meg, determinedly. 


looked upon the face of the woman who had 
come between her and the man she was to have 
wedded that day and found that it was the very 
creature whom she herself had sheltered—the 
girl whom she had known as Maud Harrington ? 


he declared. 
Besides,” he added, in a low, grave voice, “ you 
could serve poor Maitland in no -better way than 
by restoring her. 
indeed with him.” 


The doctor was greatly moved at the heroic 


stand Meg proposed to take in nursing her riva! 
back to health and strength. 


“Not one woman in a thousand would do it,’ 
“May Heaven bless you for it! 


li she dies it will go hard 


Meg realised this but too well, and bent all he: 


energies to nurse her back to health and strength, 
though what she suffered no one in this world 
could tell. 


If Maud recovered, she knew that she would g: 


away with Stephen. He might not love her, but 
he would be obliged to live his whole life out 
with her. 
Better that he should live, even with ‘the othe 
one, than die. 


If she died, he would hang for it. 


She said this over and over again to herself, anc. 


in grief she thought of the pitiful words,— 


Oh, heart of mine, we shouldn’t 

Worry so; 

What we've missed of calm we couldn’t 
Have, you know. 

What we've met of stormy pain, 

And of sorrow’s driving rain, 

We can better meet again, 
If it blow. 


“* We have erred in that dark hour 
We have known, 
When the tears fell with the shower, 
ll alone, 
Where not shine and shower blent,* 
As the gracious Master meant? 
Let us temper our content 
With His own. 


* For we know not every morrow 

Can be sad ; 

So forgetting all the sorrow 
We have had, 

Let us fold away our fears, 

And put by our foolish tears, 

And through all the coming years 
Just be glad.” 


Her heart went out to Stephen Maitland in the 
bitterest of sorrow, She realised what he must 
be suffering. She would have flown to him on 
the wings of love, but she dared not. A barrie 
more ervel than the grave had risen between 
them. She had no right to fling herself upon her 
knees at the feet of another woman’s husband, 
and sob out her pity for him. : 

She remembered a fabie she had once read, in 
her early childhood, about what happened to the 
women -who encouraged the smiles and the favou: 
of other women’s husbands ; how an angry god 
smote them, and disaster and misfértune fol: 
lowed ever after in their footsteps. 

She wrote a letter to him for his mother, at her 
dictation, adding a little tear-blotted pestscript of 
her own, making no mention of her own great love 
and the sorrow that had darkened her young life. 
In that letter she urged him to keep up brave 
spirits ; that everything was being done for Lina, 
his wife, that could be done ; that she was sitting 
up night and day nursing her. : ' 

When Stephen received that tear-stained mis- 
sive in Meg’s well-known chirography, his emo 
tion for the time being was so great that he dared 
not open it, lest his grief, which ‘he hed held in 
abeyance so bravely, should overcome him. ' 

At last, when he could master himself sufi 
ciently to break the seal, he read it slowly 
through, not once, but a dozen times ; then in the 
loneliness of his desolate cell he bowed his head 
and wept like a child, crying out to Heaven that 
he was surely the most wretched man 00 
God’s earth. 

He dared not even think what the blow must 
have been to Meg—Meg, his darling, the idol of 
his life. 

He tried to think out all the horrors of that 
bitter midnight tragedy, which eeemed more like 
adream to him than a reality. He could not 
understand how Lina came by that wound, unless, 
through her terrible rage, she ‘had attempted to 





‘‘T will go to her at once ; lead the way, please.” 
Who shall picture the dismay of Meg when she 








take her own life by her own hand ; and througli 
the same intense rage, strong even in death, 
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wanted to persecute him even after she had known 
that her moments were numbered. 

As for Lina, her life hung by the slenderest of 
threads for many days after, and during these 
anxious hours no one could induce Meg to leave 
her bedside. 

The housekeeper had said one day that she 
wished Lina had never come back, but that she 
had died instead, ere she had blighted so many 
human lives, and had brought so much sorrow 
into that household. 

Meg held up her white hand with a gesture of 
horror at her words, 

“May Heaven forgive you for speaking so!” 
cried she gravely. “ You had better pray, rater, 
that she may recover and be reinstated in her 
home and in the heart that must beat only for 
her.” 

“T wonder you can talk like that,” said the 
housekeeper.” “You must have a heart of gold, 
Miss Ralston.” 

“ Listen, and you will not wonder why I say 
this,” said Meg, with quivering lips and moistening 
eyes ; and laying a hand on the housekeeper’s arm, 
she told her the story in a low voice—how Lina 
had saved her life the day that she had recklessly 
crossed the treacherous ice, hastening to the 
rescue of a little bird. 

She owed her a debt of gratitude for that day’s 
work that nothing could ever wipe out, and that 
it was only right that she should repay it by giv- 
ing her the benefit of the life she had saved in her 
time of need. 

At last the hour came when the doctors pro- 
nounced Lina out of danger. 

Mrs. Maitland had steadily refused to enter 
Lina’s room, 

“Sbe has wrecked my son’s life in the past, and 
she intends to go-so in the future. I will not be- 
lieve that it was my son’s hand that drove that 
dagger in her breast. It would be easier far for 
me to think she did it herself, just for the sake of 
accusing him and to make him suffer. She is 
capable of it. Everything is against my poor, 
poor boy. It will -be a hard matter for me tosave 
him, even as-it is.” 

In vain Meg tried to comfort her and to heal 
the breach between Lina and herself, which only 
widened as the days flew by. 

Meauwhile the time was drawing near for 
Stephen’s trial. 

On her knees Meg prayed Lina to save him, to 
uusay the words she had:so rashly uttered. 

To her horror, the girl utterly refused. 

“You want me to save him for you!” she 
cried ; “but I shall never, never do it! I want 
him sent to prison, there to stay while his life 
lasts, Then, if I should die, even in my grave 
I should have the knowledge that you were not 
enjoying his love !” j 

“Hear me,” cried Meg, when all other argu- 
ments had failed. ‘ Save him, and I will swear to 
you that I will never look upon his face again, 
living or dead !” 

“No; I could not trust you in acaselike that,” 

muttered the sick girl. 
_ “Then hear me,” cried Meg, kneeling at her 
bedside, Let me give you the greatest proof 
that I can offer. Sign—oh, sign a paper, exoner- 
ating him fully, saying that he did not do it, and 
ere the ink is dry upon the paper which means 
life and liberty to ‘Stephen Maitland, I—I will 
drain to the dregs a draught of poison, and end 
the life which stands between him and his 
freedom |” 


CHAPTER LII. 


_WE must return, dear reader, to Captain Chev- 
aier, whom we left:standing at the gate when he 
had parted from the clergyman, who had gone in- 
to the Maitlands’ house to make arrangements 
ior the wedding which was to take place on the 
morrow, 

“Lina must have made herself known to them 
by this time, and a lively seene is probably en- 
suing,” he muttered, with a gleam of satisfaction 
lighting up his-eyes. “I should like the best: in 
the world to have seen Maitland when Lina con- 
fronted him, and cheated him out of his lovely 
little bride that was to be—Meg Ralston. In that 








moment, perhaps, it occurred to him what I must 
have suffered when he cheated me out of winning 
lovely Lina Marston last summer—curse him for 
it! How strange it is that from that very date 
my life went all wrong! I invested every 
shilling I had in that stone house on Stoney 
Island, and that fire wiped me ovt completely. I 
have had the devil’s own luck with everything I 
touched. Everything has gone back on me, every 
scheme has fallen through, and the best of plans 
panned out wrong. I should say that Iam pur- 
sued by a relentless Nemesis, I am growing 
desperate. Why should Stephen Maitland have 
so. much of this world’s good things and I so little ? 
I am reduced to very near my last shilling. I have 
scarcely enough in my pocket to pay a week’s 
lodging ; and when that goes, goodness knows 
what the outcome of it will be. Up to date, I 
am ‘too proud to beg, too honest to steal,’ as the 
old song goes ; but when a man reaches the end 
“ his resources there’s no telling what he may 
0.” 

At this moment he was interrupted in his un- 
savoury train of thoughts by the approach of one 
of the servants from the mansion. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,’ said the man, 
touching his cap respectfully. “I was sent out 
by the madame, Mrs, Maitland, to invite you into 
the house, sir.” 

Chevalier looked at him, aghast. 

“What is that you say?” 
sharply. 

The man repeated his words to him. 

“ Now, how did she happen to send out here to 
invite me in ?” he questioned, suspiciously. 

The man’s answer rather relieved him. 

“T heard the clergyman tell her that you were 
an acquaintance of her son, he believed, but that 
you felt a hesitancy about calling at a time when 
the house was so upset With the preparations for 
to-morrow’s great ceremony.” 

“Oh, that’s it!” returned Chevalier, breathing 
freer. “Present my compliments to madame, 
and say that I will call later,’? he added, nodding 
with much of his old-time haughtiness and moving 
on 


he remarked, 


He walked away swiftly among the trees. 
The old servant watched after him with a 
puzzle expression on his face. 

“T do not like the looks of that chap,” he 
muttered. “He may know what good manners 
are ; but he didn’t show any in his conversation 
with me, that’s certain, They say a man may be 
known by the company he keeps, This is 
especially true of Mr. Maitland, I never knew 
him to associate with any but gentlemen in every 
sense of the word. I do not believe he’s a friend 
of Mr. Stephen; he was prowling around the 
gate, more like a poacher than anything else. 
What a strangely expressive face he has, to be 
sure! I should know that man again anywhere 
—ay, even though I met him at the other end of 
the world!” x 

The old servant slowly retraced his steps back 
to the house. 

Mrs. Maitland was still chatting graciously 
with the clergyman. She looked up inquiringly 
as he entered. 

“The person would not accept your kind 
invite, ma’am,” he said, brusquely. 

Mrs. Maitland repressed the smile that sprung 
to her lips. 

“You should have said, ‘The gentleman will 
not accept,’”’ she said, reprovingly. 

“ T kelieve in calling a spade a spade, ma’am,” 
returned Thomas. “I do not consider him a 
gentleman, if I may make so bold as to say so, 
ma’am ;”-and before she could reply he had 
walked stiffly out of the room. 

“Servants whom one has had almosta life time 
always seem to take great advantage,” she said to 
the clergyman, smiling deprecatingly. 

It is quite often the case,” he replied ; but in 
the depths of his heart he quite agreed with old 
Thomas. He had not formed a very favourable 
opinion of the brusque stranger whom he had 
met so casually by the way side that afternoon, 
still he tried to think as kindly of him as 
possible. . 

Captain Chevalier threaded his way quickly 
through the net-work of streets, until he found 





himself at last standing before a dingy little two- 
story brick house in a narrow court. 

“JT haven’t been here for some time, but I 
don’t think I could be mistaken, This is the 
place.” 

Advancing hurriedly up the stone flagging, he 
knocked loudly and impatiently on the weather- 
stained door. There was no response. 

“Evidently no one is in,’ he muttered. “I 
will call later in the evening.” 

He retraced his steps back to the heart of the 
city, and feeling exceedingly fatigued, he entered 
he café, and seating himself in the first chair at 
hand, he gave his order for a very frugal lunch, 
smiling grimly as he did so, while he thought of 
the time in the past, and not so very long ago, 
either, when he would not have deigned tu step 
inside that dingy little coffee-house, but must 
have the best the most elegant caf’s could 
afford. 

“T have almost got to the end of my rope,” he 
muttered, mechanically picking up » newspaper 
that lay beside his plate. “If my luck doesn’t 
change within the next few days, I shall do some- 
thing so desperate that people will never forget 
the name of Captain Chevalier.” 

He ran his eye idly down the different 
columns. Suddenly a paragraph attracted his 
attention. 

He read it over slowly half a dozen times ; then, 
without waiting to partake of the repast he had 
ordered, he hurried to the desk, paid his bill, and 
rushed out into the street. 

“T have no time to lose,” he muttered ; “ this 
country is getting too hot forme. I must get 
away at once. If I but had the wherewith I 
would take the first outgoing steamer. What a 
capital idea it would be!” he cried, laughing 
aloud, grimly. “If I could manage to abduct 
Maitland’s intended bride and hold her for a 
ransom? I made a success of it with Lina 
Marston when she stood at the very altar with 
him ; and what a man does once he can do again. 
The first time it was done fcr love’s sake ; now it 
would be a question of money with me. I have 
but litule time to lose.” 

Again he made his way to the lonely, red-bricx 
house on the side street, taking good care that he 
was not observed, 

In response to his repeated knocks, the door 
was opened at length by a small, dark- 
complexioned man. 

He gave a little whistle of dismay when he saw 
the tall, stalwart form looming up in the door- 


way. 

“ Captain Chevalier! by all that’s amazing !” 
he cried. “When did you bluw into port, I 
should like to know ?” 

“T came in this morning,” was the reply ; “ but 


‘upon my word your greeting is not the pleasantest 


in the world. I had expected something different 


from you.” 

*T am never quite sure what you want of me,” 
replied the other, eyeing the Captain suspiciously 
in the dim twilight. “But come in—come in,” 
he added, hastily. ‘ We are just sitting down to 
supper. Come and take something with us, if 
you're not too proud to sit at our humble table 
aud partake of our coarse fare.”’ 

“T’ve got over being proud long ago,” said the 
Captain, following the other along a very narrow 
hall. 

The interior of the room into which he was 
ushered bespoke the fact that it was inhabited by 
men—presumably sailors—from the nautica) 
implements thrown promiscuously about. 

It was unoccupied, and Captain Chevalier took 
his seat at the head of the table. 

“Some of the boys left very hurriedly when 
they heard the loud, resounding knock on the 
front door,” his companion said, laughingly, as 
he heaped the tempting viands on Chevalier’s 

ate, 
piThe Captain, whose appetite had been sadly 
neglected, paid great attention to the savoury 
dishes before him. 

“We have been accustomed to talking and 
eating at the same time,” he began. 

“Of course,” returned the other, mentally 
wondering what Chevalier had tosay. — 2 
“When do you make your next trip out? 

he asked, suddenly, 
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“In a week's 
favourable,” 

“TI think I shall ehip with you,” said the 
Captain. “This part of the country is. getting 
too unsafe for me, I see by to-day’s paper that 
they are searching for me.” 

“Well, you must have expected that,” was the 
laconic reply. 


time, probably, if all, is 





CHAPTER LIII. 


“ Yxs, I have determined to leave he country,” 
Captain Chevalier repeated ; “ but I do not pro- 
pose to go alone.” 

His companion looked at him curiously, wonder- 
ing what was coming ; then, leaning nearer him, 
the captain whispered a plot in his ear that 
made his friend open his heavy eyes wide in 
amazement. 

“T haven't a penny in the world,” admitted the 
captain ; “but if you will work with me, you 
shall have half the ransom that is sure to be paid 
for her return.” 

“A woman isa nuisance on board of a boat 
like ours,” said the other ; “ but if you are sure 
so large an amount will be paid for her return, it 
will be well worth working for.” 

An hour longer they conferred, and when Chev- 
alier left the red-brick house on the side street, 
the most daring plan the brain of man had ever 
conceived was well-nigh settled. 

When the hour of eleven struck clear and sharp, 
Captain Chevalier was standing silently before 
the Maitlands’ house. 

In making a tour cf the grounds, much to 
Chevalier’s amazement, he found the rear door 
ajar. 

“The devil helps his own,” he muttered, sar- 
castically. “I imagined that I should have a 
serious time in gaining admittance, when lo! the 
portals are thrown open for the wishing.” 

He made his way through the dimly lighted 
corridors, dodging into the first door that pre- 
sented itself when he heard the sound of voices 
approaching. 

He found himself in the library, and had just 
time to dodge behind a jardiniére on a heavy, 
square pedestal, which wes placed in a recess in 
the wall, when Stephen Maitland entered. 

He was followed a moment later by his mother. 
All their conversation, with which the reader is 
already familiar, fell upon his ear. 

He heard him talk over his future plans for 
the coming marriage on the morrow, and a great 
wonder filled his mind. Had not Lina seen him 
yet ? 

It had been many hours since he himself had 
‘seen her enter those very gates, 

Had she, woman-like, changed her plans about 
confronting him, intending to make a big dénoue- 
ment before all his guests who would be assembled 
on the morrow ? 

While he was thinking over the matter, Ste- 
phen’s mother left the room. Much to the 
watcher’s discomfiture, he did not follow, but 
instead, threw himself down in an easy-chair 
before the glowing grate-fire, and lighted a 
cigar. 

Chevalier knew then that it would be impos- 
sible to stir from his hiding-place for at least a 
half-hour. 

Scarcely a moment had elapsed ere he heard 
the sound of cautious footsteps. Peering again 
out of the foliage which concealed him so well, he 
saw Lina cautiously approach through the open 
door-way, and again he was compelled to be a 
listener to all that transpired, though in this in- 
stance he listened with breathless intentness to 
all that passed between them. 

Then, like a flash, came the terrible dénouement, 
and Chevalier, crouching in horror behind the 
huge pillar, distinctly saw the butler enter and 
witnessed the crime. 

He tried to prevent it by springing forward in 
time to save the hapless girl, but he seemed 
powerless, to move either hand or foot. He sould 
not have taken one step had his very life depended 
on it. And when the terrible crime had been 
committed, and people flocked to the room, he 
dared not come forward, lest he should be accused 
of the horrible crime himself, 


In the great excitement he soon made his es- 


cape, though it was not until he found himself 
several miles from the scene of the catastrop 
that he dared stop to take breath. 


The cool wind fanned his brow, and ‘he fairly 


trembled in every limb. Once he was on the point 


of returning to the house to see if the excitement 
had subsided ; then his better judgment told him 
it would be advisable to’ keep away. ©” 

“ At last my revenge against S ephen Maitland 
is complete, and in'a very unexpectéd way.” 

He walked the street in a feverish state of ex- 
citement until the mornitig’s light, ‘and never did 
a man’ wait more anxiously for the coming out of 
the daily papers than did’he. ~~ jie 
There it was, in great, ‘startling head-lines,— 


“ ATTEMPTED MvrpDER BY STEPHEN MaiTLanp, 
or His Wire Louya Maithanp,” 


Then followed an account,of the whole tragic 
affair, from beginning to end, with Lina’s terrible 
accusation,— i 4 H 

“* My husband did it !” ; 

Then. fullowed an account..of: the: arrest, of 
Stephen Maitland, and how he was ‘thrown ‘into 

rison. 

The next day the captain made another visit to 
the little stone house, assuring his friends that 
this would make no difference.in: their:plans, that, 
as soon a8 the excitement’ subsided, he would 
carry out his original scheme, { 

A week passed by, and during that: tite Cap- 
tain Chevalier, prowling: incessantly about: the 
neighbourhood, watched carefully his opportunity 
to meet. Meg Ralaton, 

But during that length of time she did not pass 
beyond the garden-gates, ! 

“Something else will have to be,.done,” he 
resolved at length. - j 

The owner of.a little sloop lying under cover 
down the bay waa greatly annoyed atthe Ives of 
time; he was kept waiting too. leng, he told 
Chevalier repeatedly, declaring at length that 
unless Chevalier could manage to gain. possession 
of the girl that very night that he would have to 
sail without her. 

This decision made the captain desperate, for 
he was now reduced to his last: penny. 

“T will have her here before to-morrow’s light,” 
he declared, emphatically ; “trust me for that,” 

“ We shall sail at four o’clock — before : dawn,” 
were the parting words that were huried after the 
captain. : 

It was no easy matter to - an entrance into. 
the house a second time, and no one but the most 
desperate man in the world would have thought 
of attempting it ; but, as on a former occasion, at 
last fate aided him, 

The drawing-room being considered too warm, 
one of the servants threw open a large French 
window to cool the apartment... It opened on 
the porch. 

This was Chevalier’s chance, he told himeelf. 
Like a shadow he stole into the room, and hid 
behind the heavy silken draperies. He knew if by 
any possible chance he was discovered, it would 
mean ruin ; but he was desperate enough to take 
every risk. 

A moment later the girl returned and closed the 
window with a bang, securely fastening it. 

His heart fairly stopped beating as she laid one 
hand on the silken curtains.. If she attempted to 
draw them together, he would be revealed. 

He told himeelf, excitedly, that it ‘would be a 
sorry moment for that girl if she stepped between 
him and his chances of success. 

At that instant a bell rang across the corridor. 

“Gracious goodness!” muttered the girl, 
“there goes that plaguey old bell egain! [never 
have a minute to myself. It’s ringing the first 
thing in the morning and the last thing at night. 
Iam tired to death taking so many steps. If 
these people had the runniog to do, they wouldn’t 
be so fond of ringing the bells.” 

With that she hurried across the room, angrily 
slamming to the door after her. 

Chevalier drew a deep breath of relief. 

“ So far the wind is blowing to my liking,” he 
muttered, “and all is fair sailing. Now the next 
step is to secure my prize.” 





A moment later a servant entered the room 


and turned out the gas, following it up by tryin 
the windows,“and ‘perf 


whiepered. Lina. 
my. voice to. save him, 
Heaven bid me do it. If I mustidie; it iss 
satisfaction,te me to know that he must die 
too |.” 


come sooner or later. 
lived the week out, I should be surprised. \ I se? 
now that the end is very near, When the svt 
rises on the morrow, her spirit will have reached 
ite last resting-place, poor soul, You will need to 
exert extra care over her to-night, Misa Ralston. 


for her. Yet she felt sorry 
her soul that the girl’s life was ebbing away ° 





— 


og the same dutig 


vs he' down the' long, wining corride, 
until at length the house was wrapped in daz. 


It was no easy matter for Captain Chevaliér ty 


make out in which room he should find My 
Ralston. © ; mets git 


At length the sound: of | light,;‘measured foc. 


steps in a room ‘he was just passing fell upon bij 
keen ear. He pushed thé door vautiously ope, 
All was darkness within; saves natrow strip of 
light that came from the closely! drawn portiir; 
of an’ inner apartment, Applying his‘ eye to, 
small slit, im -the ‘heavy: ‘velvet; to “his gre 
satisfaction he saw the object of his:search. Sly 
wes bending: over ‘a womah’s form lying on, 
couch, a form he knew . tobe” Lina’s, whi 
standing a little distance, from them was: 4 doctor 
mixivg a potion. 
injunctions, regarding. the administration. of it; 
then he saw the physician, take: his'leave. - 


He heard: him. give Meg strict 


He never knew. why it was that some impulx 


which be cull not explain caused, hin to linger 
80 long at, that apert 1 
for her, when he py om secured. his priz 
without so much trouble, edule’ 


watching, and ; waiting 


eee 


CHAPTER, LIV, 
For & moment a death-like silence reigned in 


the room. ! 


** Let me implore you," sobbed Meg‘again, “to 


save the:man:you love from the terrible fate that 
awaits him. You surely do not wish to dry 
dewn to death, or @ fate worse ‘than that, one 
whom you know to ‘be as in 
of which he standa charged ‘as a little babe! ” she 
moaned, fixing her blue eyes agonizingly 0 
Lina. i 


t of! the crim 


“You may as. well. rise from | your knees,” 
“T would-not lift my finger or 
though at: ange) fron 


3 


“Gruel, cruel. creature! ”: cried Meg. “May 


Heaven pardon you, for ¥ cannot. : [ask no 
more for merey at your hands, But hear me! | 
will. gave Stephen Maitlandif it lies within humao 
power. I will find a way; he shall 
swear it} ‘ 


not die, | 


A gleam crept into Lina’s eyes: ())* 
“ He ia beyond your aid !.”’ sha cried, excitedly, 


half rising on her pillow, and shaking oe Te a 
the gir, The effort this cust her proved almost 
too much for her. 


A. dangerous. whiteness overspread her face, 


and she fell, .back fainting, a smaib stream oi 


blcod trickling from her ;,lips..; Meg. sprang 


quickly to her feet, and administered .a cordial 


from a.small. vial. fom adi Oi) 3+ 
She was terrified lest the exciting interview she 
had just bad with Lina might prove too much 
for her. , yi! 
At that moment the doctor,entered, .. He wis 


alarmed at the expression on, his patient's face. 


“There has been. a sudden. chi for. the 
worse,” he declared. “Still, I kev, it \would 
I said from the first, if she 


Soon after he took his departure, and onct 
more Meg was left alone with the. girl whom 


Stephen had wedded, but did, not loye—the git! 


who had blasted all the happiness the world held 
from. the, depths of 


fast, : 
Ah! if she would but reconsider her territle 


decision, and exonerate Stephen Maitland ere 


was too late! She would plead with her again, 


she told herself, plead as mortal woman ba¢ 


never pleaded before, and perhaps the augels uP 

in heaven would aid her in softening the gi* 

heart. , 
Despite all Lina had said, down deep in het 
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heart Meg Ralston still believed in Stephen 
Maitland’s innocence. 
She believed that the wound Lina had received 
had been self-inflicted. And was the girl. lying 
there accountable for it? Ab, no,no! It 
tave been done in one of those. moments wien 
her poor mind was off its balance—she was eure of 


it, ‘ | 
Tired as she was, Meg would allow no one to 
take her place at Lina’s side that night, . 
She watched with all the patience in the world 
for the hour to come. when ‘the effects: ef the 
potion the doctor had admiuistered should yd 
off, A. little space of consciousness came to her 
ere the fatal end. Se 
Midnight etruek, and the little hands«of the 
cuckoo-clock on the mantelpiece crept slowlyroynd 
to one, Still there was no change, save the 
white face on the pillow grew whiter, -witl) a 
tinge of grey'on it now. | 
Another hour , and yet another, and 
still auother half, and that horrible shade grew 
deeper, the stillness grew more intense, and the 
clock ow the mantel seemed to tick louder and 
louder, and cry out hoarsely;— | 
“Time iy fleeing fast! It will soon be too late 
for Lina to clear Stephen Maitland and save him 
front a felon’s death | ” 
Meg Ralston paced the floor up and down, in 
an agony tuo great for mortal words. i < 
“Oh t what shall I do—what shall I dot” she 
wbbed out, wringing her hands and falling upon 
her knees by'the bedside, wild with despair. 
Each moment was.one moment less in the 
hour-glass of this girl’s fast-ebbing life. ‘Grbat 


beads of perspiration stood out on Meg's white } 


brow. She could have cried aloud in her horrible 
anguish, 
Would Lina never waken in this world again? 
What if sho passed away without accomplishing 
the great good which she alone could do? | 
Meg could ‘not: bear the thought, It’ was like 
pulling at her heart-strings. 
Suddenly a thought came to her—a thoughé so 
terrible that it:nearly took her breath away.” | 
She clutched her bands tightly over her 
throbbing heart, ail | 
“Abt if ib could but'be done!” she cried, 
hoarsely ; and the sound of her own ehatp; shrill 
voice, echoing through the rooar in the dead heur 
of the night; terrified ‘her. weg to. 
She looked rdund, almost expecting the very 
_ that had heard it to cry out and’ denounce 
er. : ike 
“Tf it could be done,” she cried’ again, 
hearsely, gazing in startled terror at the ashy 
face on the. pillow, and the white nerveless hand 
lying on the counterpane, 
“T will try it," whispered Meg, hoarsely, her 
onsen thrilling with excitement. 
She ‘crept pantingly across the room’ to an 
eacritoire which stood in the corner: ! 
Raising the lid ‘with ice-cold hands, she drew 
from it a sheet of paper and a pen, aud catching 
ue a tiny ink-well, she hurried back to the bed- 
site 


Bending with palpitating heart over the still 
form lying there, Meg muttered,— | 

“No ‘one will ever know,” taking a quick 
glance about’ the room. “Lina and I are all 
alone together—all alone !” 

A sound very like a stealthy footstep smote her 
car, : : 

Again Meg listened intently. ! 

“Tt was only my faney,” she muttered—“ only 
my fancy. There is no one about to ever reveal, 
what happens in this room at this hour. Iam 
fanciful, that is all. It must be done to save 
—— life 1” 
_Thrusting the pen in the limp fingers, Me; 
dipped it in the ink, and with Skee ath hand 
guided the hand of Lina, making her write the 
following words on the white paper,— 


“Hotty Bang, February 23rd 18—., 


, 20 those whom it may concern: I, Lipa 
Maitland, lying. on my. death-bed, and. realizing 
that the end may come at any moment, wish to 
clear from any suspicion Stephen Maitland. I do 
sicmanly swear it was not he wito struck the 





fatal blow at me which ends my life. It was 
some stranger, to me unknown. 


“ [Signed] Lina Martianp, 
“ Witnessed by * 


, And here Meg took the pen. from the limp 
fingers, affixing her own signature—“ Margatet 
Ratston.” 
Tho deed was done. . Meg drew a long, deep 
breath, but ere she could reach forth to secure 
the all-important paper, a great. faintness seized 
her and throwing up her hands, she fell in a dead 
faint beside Lina’s bed. 
Scarcely a moment had elapsed ere the persia 
Yy 





, that shut off an inner room were thrust qui 


aside by a man’s hand. 
(To be continued.) 








MY STEPMOTHER’S ESCAPE, 


—:0:— 


Wuen I was about fourteen years old, my 
father, who had been a: widower since my birth, 
took for his second wife the widow of his old 
friend, Captain Bolton. My father was quite an 
elderly man already, and the widow was nearly 
o own age. The terms of his offer were 


ese. ; 

** Mrs. Boiton, I have a fine old house with no 
one:to keep it. You are the best housekeeper I 
know, and have no house to keep.- You have 


‘hard times, I knew, andso have [, in another 


way. © Think it over,” | 
You see it was net a romantic wooing. As for 
the widow—a portly woman with a high colour, 
who refused to let her hair grow grey as long as 
there were dyes in the drug stores, she*replied, 


frankly,— 

Oh, [don’t need to think Jong over it. It’s 
too good an offer, But I never do anything 
without.consulting the captain.” 

As Captain Bolton had now been dead ten 
years, this might have startled a new acquaipt- 
ance, but my father knew what it meant very 
well, and said,— . 

“ Very well, ma’am.” 

Then:Mrs. Bolton brought forth a little trian- 
gular candle-stand, and sent her compliments to 
Mr. Dodds and would he spare her an hour, 

Mr. Dodds‘came at once. He was a remark- 
able youth of the neighbourhood, in whose 

tables danced and raps were heard—not 
& professional medium, Mrs. Bolton used to say, 


with a.sigh, “ ¢hey come too expensive for her,” 
}:but.a gifted amateur. _Under his long, white 


fingers the table fairly danced about beautifully, 
and these words were’spelled out,— 

“Ship ahoy, my hearty ! Shiver my timbers 
if I could choose a better mate for my late con- 
sort.. Take her, with my blessing |” 

Now Captain Bolton had never said “shiver 
my timbers,” ur called my father “my hearty” 
in his life. But no one’s attention waz called to that 
fact, and the result was that Mrs. Bolton became 
Mra. Young very shortly, and fulfilled my father’s 
highest expectations.’ She looked very well in 
therich black silks and satins she could now afford 
to wear, made us very comfortable, petted us as 
if. we were babies, and kept the house in app'e- 
order. In return, my father made no objection 
to a seance in the library every Friday, when we 
heard the three-legged candle-stand dancing 
away at's great rate. 

Mr. Dodds always attended these mee'ings, 
but my father did not ask him at other times. 
He was a more youth in those days, but I did 
not like him either, so he gained no foothold in 
the house, 

On the whole, we were very happy for four 
years, and my father had grown suddenly fond 
of his Martha—whom he had married because 
she was a good housekeeper—when death stepped 
in and struck him a fatal blow. 

When he died, I thought at first that I 
should never be myself again, but at eighteen 
one is elastic. As for my stepmother, she 
mounned in the deepest'crape, and cried a great 
deal, 

Then “a change came o'er the spirit of her 


dream.” I detected a curious alteration-in her 
manner, and, startled into curiosity, looked for 
its cause, and found it in Mr. Dodds, That 
young man, now our. constant visitor, was 
evidently paying his addresses to my stepmother, 
who was hard on her way to sixty. 

I likedher,; for she had been kind to me. [ 
detested Dodds, who seemed to me a very sneak- 
ing and contemptible person. 

I had read the papers sufficiently to know that 
such unions generally ended very badly for the 
lady in the case. 

As my father had inade his will I had only a 
sufficient sum for my expenses until L came of 
age, and my stepmother could do what she pleased 
during her lifetime. 

Poor father never dreamed that his second 
wife would marry again, and had wished us to 
make our home together, and be as mother and 
son, 

T had never doubted the wisdom of. the will 
before, but. now I saw that once married to Dodds 
my stepmother would soon be induced to place 
everything in his hands, 

I determined to speak plainly to her, and J 
did, She was confused, and simpered a little, 
but confessed that I was not wrong. 

“For Heaven's sake consider what you are 
doing, mater!” I cried, “Can't you see the 
man’s motive {’ 

He adores me,” she said. 

“Do you believe that ?” I cried. 

She simpered again. 

te is young enough to be your grandson,” | 
said. 

“Not quite,” she replied. “But, at all events, 
years make no difference. The spirits that hover 
above me, Mr. Dodds says, and so dogs his parti- 
cular friend, Mr. Watson, preserve my youth by 
making me inhale flower essences in my sleep. 
Really, I waked up the other night with the 
smell! of lavender all about me. They say I don't 
look thirty, Mr. Dodds and Mr. Watson do.” 

“You don’t believe all that, do you?” I 
asked, 

* Well, yes, I do,” replied my stepmother. 
“And ‘then Mr. Dodds is wildly in love with 
me.” 
“It’s all “nonsense,” said I, with the brutal 
candour of youth, “You look every day your age. 
I'm a young man, and I asaure you that though 
anyone. could respect and admire you as a—a 
mother or an aunt, you know, you're enticely past 
falling in love with. Why, your common sense 
must tell you that. And the table-tappings 
Dodds does with his fingers. I don’t say. all of 
them do, but he.does. Hé is a rascal, and all he 
wants is your money.” 

I saw rage, mortification,an1 indignation in my 
stepmother's face as I ceased speaking, Though 
every word L had uttered came from my heart, 
even then I began to see that I should have set 
to work differently, To be successful I. should 
havé told my stepmother that she was wrong to 
throw her charms away on Mr. Dodds, or. paid a 
medium to counsel her to beware ofhim. But I 
had done what seemed to me best. 

My stepmother could not for some time find 
bredth, to speak, At last she said contemp- 
tuously,— 

* Money ! ob, yes, that is what you think of ! 
I should have been careful of your interests if 
you had behaved decently ; but now——” she 
paused, and added, “the sooner we part, the 
better.” 

The end of all this was that the next day [ 
took board near the college, and began to think 
seriously of the future, since probably [ should 
have only my profession to depend on when I 
came of age. 

In a month I heard that the day was set for my 
step-mother’s wedding. She had insisted on 
waiting a yesr, and one week after the date of 
her widowhood before she changed her name. 

Dodds went about smirking, arm in arm with 
his great friend, Mr,. Watson. From lis spruce 
appearance, J fancied that my step-mother had 
already been generous to him. s 

And so my father’s money was to pasa from 
me, for I’ should refuse to enter into any legal 
couflict, and the foolish woman, who had been. so 





good to me once, would end her days miserably. 
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If the ground had opened and swallowed Mr. 
Dodds, or an evil spirt carried him up chimney, I 
do not deny that I should have rejoiced thereat ; 
but nething happened. 

Time went on. 

The last week of my step-mother’s freedom 
had arrived, and she had bloomed out in colours 
suited to her idea of her well-preserved beauty, 
and wore costumes unsuitable to avy but a girl in 
her early teens. 

One day I saw her coming up the street thus 
attired, and stood still to look at her. 

In past days my step-mother had had a certain 
dignity about her presence that became her age. 
Now she reminded me of the clown in the circus, 
dressed in female attire, and pretending to flirt 
with the ring-master. Her very high heels and 
very short skirts had much to do with it; the 
cut of her gown more. 

It was at the time when “ Dolly Varden ” cos- 
tumes had just been introduced. She wore one 
of flowered foulard—brightest pink. The jaunty 
hat had roses in it. We had been members of 
one household, and she still bore my father’s name. 
A sense of shame crept over me, and I was about 
to turn away, when one of those April showers— 
not so common now, it seems to me, as they were 
then—came suddenly upon us. 

The elderly butterfly had only a white parasol 
with pink fringe, with which to protect herself 
from the wild torrents of rain. Elevating this, 
she began torun. Her high heels betrayed her, 
and she slipped, fell flat, and lay upon the side- 
walk, evidently unable to rise. 

I was not brute enough to leave her thus. 
Hastening to her aid, I found that she had 
spained her ancle and broken her parasol, crushed 
her bonaet, and ripped the stitckes that festooned 
the “ pannier” of the costume. She was weeping 
bitterly, and was a pitiable object. 

It still poured ; she was unable to walk, but 
shelter was close at hand. Under the shed of a 
carriage maker was an old omnibus, which was 
waiting its turn for repairs. Into this I helped 
my step-mother, piled cushions under her ancle, 
pulled down the shades, and made her as comfor- 
table as possible. 

“ As soon as it stops pouring I'll get a cab and 
take you home,” I said. 

“You're very kind,” she answered. “Oh, I’m 
in such pain, and if anyone should see me !” 

“T ll take care of that,” I said ; and as the rain 
began to drive in at the door, I closed it. The 
next moment two men came running into the 
shed. 

“ Whew!” cried one of them; “we're lucky 
—high and dry, after all, Watson.” 

“You're a lucky fellow, anyhow, Dodds,” 
answered his companicn., “Good to know—a sort 
of mascot.” 

“ Oh, dear, it is Mr. Dodds!” whispered my 
stepmother. “ And such a sight as I am!” 

“ Keep quiet, and he won't guess that you are 


here,” I said ; and silence reigned within the | 


stage—but not without. 

Watson was fond of talking. 

“* How is the widder ?” he queried. 

“ Fat as ever,” replied Deddsa. ‘‘ The sacrifice 
is near at hand now. Well, I guess she'll be easy 
to manage ; I was afraid of the cub.” 

“ Meaning Fred Young ?”’ queried Watson. 

“ Of course,” said Dodds. “But a quarrel 
between the two freed me from him. The old 
man never dreamed Mrs. Young would step off 
again, and everything is left just the way that 
suits me. Between my fascinations and the 
raps, I can make the old lady do just what I 
please. How do you suppose I manage now for 
cash ?” 

** Don’t know,” said Watson. 

“ The spirits advise her to give me a certain 
sum. I say, ‘No, no; pray, don’t.’ I declare 
that I'd rather not take it. The table insists, 
bangs frightfully ; 
She draws a cheque, I put it in my pocket, kiss 
her hand, call her an angel.” 

“Can you keep it up, though?” asked Wat- 
son. 

“No need after I’ve got the ring on her finger 
and her signature to a paper or two. I think 
she'll let me have my own way, and if so, all 
right, she'll get good treatment ; but if she kicks 


I'll show her who is master,” replied Dodds. “I 
sha’n’t see much of her, anyhow, after the knot 
is tied. We'll bave jolly times, you and I. I 
don’t desert fast friends. You've helped me 
considerably with the old woman.” 

“It’s stopped raining,” said Watson. 

“ So it has,” said Dodds. ‘“ Come along.” 

We were alone again, my stepmotherand IL. I 
looked at her ; she was white as a ghost. 

“T do feel so sick, Fred,” she said. 

Poor woman! Between pain and shame and 
anger and the sudden murder of her vanity, she 
was in wretched case, and I felt very, very sorry 
for her, 

I did my best for her, and conveyed the 
sufferer home. 

Having been put to bed, and the doctor sent 
for, I waited to see if I could be of any use ; but 
it was not until twilight fell that my stepmother 
sent for me. 

“ Better?” I asked kindly, as I entered the 
room. 

* Yes, Fred,” she answered, quite in her old 
way, “and very thankful. I think good spirits— 
your poor pa, maybe—made me fall down, and 
sent you to put me in that old bus, just to save 
me from the awful fate I was rushing on.” 

“ Certainly, it happened providentially,” I 
said. 

“ T see what a goose I’ve been,” she continued, 
“and how honestly you spoke, though very 
plainly, that time when I was so vexed, Fred. I 
see it as you did now, and thank goodness it’s 
not too late. Fred, won’t you come back and be 
my son again? I seem to need taking care of.” 

For all answer 1 kissed her; but I did not 
think my whole duty done to my stepmother 
until I had kicked Mr, Dodds down the steps, 
which I did promptly the next time he called. 








FACETIA. 


—_— 


Wuen a man finds a woman that there is 
nothing too good for, he wants her to take him. 

MEN are born with two eyes, but with one 
tongue, in order that they should see twice as 
much as they say. 

Mr. NEWLOVE (tasting pie): ‘My dear, this is 
what I call capital.” Mrs, Newlove: “ Well, it’s 
what I call labour.” 

“You're a friend of the Spriggins family, are 
you not?” “No, sir, I’m a poor relation of 
the Spriggins family.” 

Bricuton.—-“ He seems very much impressed ; 
do you think it will be a match?” “Why not? 
She is all fire, and he’s a stick.” 

He: “ Ah! everything in the world improves 

with time, except woman.” She: “Yes; 
| because she is perfect to begin with.” 
LaDy or THE HovsE (to tramp): “ Poor 
| man, you must have had many trials.” Tramp 
(proudly): “ Yis, mum, but no convictions.” 

Aunt: “Richard, you never come to see me 





except when you want money.” Richard: “ But 
my dear aunt, could I come oftener than I do?” 

“You lost a good chance by not going into 
that scheme with us.” “I know it, old man. 
But I'd rather lose a chance than a hundred good 
pounds.” 

LaDy (to would-be servant): “I like your 
looks, but what about a reference?” “ Refer- 
ences are quite unnecessary between ladies, 
ma’am !” 

CatLeR: “Is your mistress at home?” Ser- 
vant: “No, sir.’ “Please tell her I called. 





there are knocks everywhere, | 


| Don’t forget, will you?” “No, sir; I'll go and 
| tell her this minute.” 

At a five o’clock tea. Charlie: “ Miss Blanche 
is the reigning belle this afternoon, isn’t she?” 
| Gus: “Yes; but Miss Rose is the pouring one. 
| Come and have a cup.” : 

| “WELL, Aunt Rachel,” said the young lady in 
| the travelling suit, “I shall have to bid you a 
| long farewell.” “lf you’re going in this train, 
ma’am,” said the conductor, signalling to the 
j engineer to go ahead, “you'll have to make it 


? 


pretty short,’ 


MazseL: “That was a splendid donkey-story 
of yours, Mr. Sharp.” “Do you thivk so?” 
“Yes, indeed. I shall never see a donkey with- 
out thinking of you.” 

Caraway: “Sad, isn’t it, to contemplate the 
number of great men the influenza has carried 
off.” Hooks: ‘“ You’re right. Next winter | 
shall go away, I think, to some warm and sunny 
clime.” 

Warrer (as guest rises from his chair and 
moves away): “Beg pardon, but haven’t you 
forgotten something, sir?” Guest (not pleased 
with his dinner): “Not at all! I may forgive, 
but I never forget.” : 

Huspanp (irately): “Just found my hat on 
the refrigerator. I wonder on what ridiculous 
thing I will find it next?” Wife'{amimbly) : 
“ Probably on your head, dear.” And she 
smiled sweetly as he slammeéd the door and 
rushed down stairs. 

EmpLoyver (sternly): “Mr. Jenkins, you got 
off yesterday afternoon on the plea of being sick. 
I saw you afterwards at the races, and yow didn’t 
appear to be at all sick then.” Enyployé: “ You 
ought to have seen me after theseeond race. | 
was sick enough then.” 

GeTrina A Liprary,—" I think, too, sir,” said 
the bookseller’s assistant, “that you ought te 
have a complete set of Thackeray’s works.” 
“All right; put ’em in,” replied Newrich. 
“ Let’s see, That reduces the space how much 
What’s Thack’r’y’s width 7” 

Fstuer: “It’s siogular that whenever I want 
you to marry a man you object ; and whenever | 
do not want you to marry one, you straightway 
insist on it.” Daughter: “ Yes; and whenever 
we are agreed the man objects,” 

An Irish sergeant was drilling a squad of 
militia recruits, whose ideas of marching in line 
were altogether original. Getting utterly dis- 
gusted at their irregularity, he bawled: “ Halt’ 
Just come out here and look at yourselves. It’s 
a foine line you're kaping, isn’t it ?” 

THe Easter Task.— Mrs. Mann: “It is 
strange that you cannot hold the baby a few 

.Ininutes, when you used to be able to‘hold me on 
your lap for hours at a time.” Mr. Mann: 
“The young one is so restless. He squirts and 
kicks all the time. You didn’t kick the least 
bit.” 

Visttina Brotuer: “ What’s this fishy 
smell?” Struggling Artist: “ Fish-oil and salt. 
I'm mixing my colours with it.” “Phew! 
What for?” “I’m painting a marine for the 
exhibition, and though these hanging-committees 
don’t seem to have eyes, they must certainly 
have noses,” 

Bricuton, — Lodging - House Landlady (tc 
newly-caught one): “I trust everything is to 
your liking, Mr. Blonde?” ‘“ Er—yes, but the 
coffee is not hot.” Landlady: “ Jane, hand Mr. 
Blonde the cayenne-pepper at once. If you 
cannot be a little more attentive, I shall certainly 
have to discharge you.” 

Epiror: “Confound it! this man’s question 
would puzzle an Oxford Don. The authorities 
all differ about it.” Editor (writing “ Answer: 
to Correspondents”): “ Constant ReaDER.—We 
cannot waste valuable space in replying to you! 
puerile question ; it is one that every schovl-boy 
should be able to answer.” 

Tue other day, as Pat was etanding in his 
door, he was approached by a huckster 0! 
vegetables, who asked him if he wanted to buy 4 
bushel of fine potatoes. ‘‘ Well,” said Pat, “are 
they cooked?” “No; who do you think woul¢ 
sell cooked potatoes?” the hucketer asked 
“ Well,” said Pat, “who do you think would eat 
raw potatoes ?” 

Youne Wire: “ This talk about men being © 
impatient when a woman is getting ready to £&€ 
anywhere is all nonsense.” Friend: “ Doesnt 





your husband complain at ali?” “No, indeed. 
Why, last evening I couldn’t find my gloves, an 
had along hunt for half a dozen other things 
and yet, when I was finally dressed and went 
down stairs to my husband, there he was by the 
fire, reading and smoking aa calmly as if I was! 
half an hour late.” “Well, I declare! Whee 
were you going” “To prayer meeting.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue noble ladies in Venice only wear jewellery 
che first year after their marriage. 

Tue Duke of York and Princess May received 
their first wedding present from the Thakore and 
Ranee of Gondal. 

CHINESE women devote very little superfluous 
time to hair dressing. ‘Their tresses are arranged 
once a month, and they sleep with their heads in 
boxes. 

Tue Prince of Wales seems quite to havei 
renewed his own youth since the matrimonial 
affairs of the Duke of York have been settled and 
the announcement received so cordially by the 
nation. 

Prrvcess Epwarp or SAxe-WeEIMAR has pro- 
mised to open the garden féte which will be held 
at Grange Wood, Upper Norwood on June 27, 
28, and 29, in aid of a fund for building the 
Church of the Holy Innocents. 

Tuere is happily now practically no doubt at 
all that both the Queen and the Princess of 
Wales will attend the marriage of the Duke of 
York, ‘and so lend it the final touch of dignity 
without which the function would be lamentably 
incomplete, 

At the forthcoming Royal Wedding the Duke 
of Teck will wear a new uniform of a Colonel on 
the Staff of the Army, with the Grand Cross 
Star of the Order of the Bath, the Egyptian 
War Medal, Bronze Star, and the Volunteer 
Decoration. 

TuE Danes of Chicago are having prepared, as 
their gift to the city, a fine statue of Hans 
Christian Andersen in bronze. The story-teller 
is represented sitting on a stump, witha book on 
his knee and a pencil in his hand, The work is 
fine and the likeness excellent. 


A Costume ALBum is the very latest. This 
album is intended to hold photographs of its 
owner in the verying fashions of each season, At 
the end of a decade these Costume Albums 
should prove quaint and valuable additions to the 
history of ever-changing fashion. 

Tue Royal Coronet for the Duchess of York as 
a Princess of the Royal Blood is to be similar to 
that of the Prineess of Wales—namely, a circle 
of gold bordered: with ermine, and heightened up 
with fleur-de-lys, crosses, pattee, and strawberry 
leaves, alternately. The Coronet of the Prince 
of Wales resembles that of the Queen, except 
that it is closed with one arch only, adorned 
with pearls, 


Kine AtFonso or Spam recently received a 
severe lesson in kingly courtesy. While driving 
with his governess, an aged officer of high rank 
saluted the king with reverence, and the small 
boy, in acknowledgment put out his tongue. A 
tepublican journal made capital of the incident, 
and the Queen-mother, in punishment, gave her 
son a vigorous whipping, that has since borne 
fruit in copious smiles and bows in public, 


Tue wedding present from the Corporation of 
the City of London to the Duke of York and 
Princess May will consist, by the wish of their 
Royal Highnesses, of a diamond necklace for the 
Princess and a service of suitable silver for house- 
hold use. The Fishmongers’ Company intend to 
make a presentation of their own to the Duke, 
who is a member of their guild, and the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company and others of the 
leading guilds will probably follow suit. 


Pearts were formerly deemed to be endowed 
with wonderful virtues, especially medicinally, 
and were employed as an antidote in the Middle 
Ages. This antidote was used in all malignant 
maladies, fevers, and pestilence, and employed 
in all kinds of famous elixirs, Powdered pearls 
was a remedy against poison, or the bites and 
Stings of animals and reptiles. A celebrated 
water was made in which the pearls were dis- 
solved in lemon juice or other acid, to which 
was added a mixture of rose-water, straw- 
berries, borax, cinnamon, &c, This was con- 
sidered a pick-me-up for old people, almost even 
to raise the dead, 





STATISTICS. 


THE Maories of New Zealand own about ten 
million acres. 

No fewer than eighty-seven peers are directors 
of public companies. 

On an average the letters received by the Em- 
peror of Germany number six hundred a day. 

In a pair of fine shoes there are forty-four 
pieces, thirty tacks, twelve nails and twenty 
buttons, besides silk and linen thread. 

Lonpon contains one-eighth of Great Britain’s 

lation, has a larger daily delivery of letters 

than all Scotland, a birth every four minutes, 
and a death every six. 





GEMS. 


‘A Goon, wide-spreading, cheerful disposition is 
your only umbrella in this vale of tears, 

THe best augury of a man’s success in his pro- 
fession is that he thinks it the finest in the 
world. 

EveERY one in the world can teach us some- 
thing. The gréatest men have generally been the 
most eager learners, and have despised no source 
which might supply the want. 

Tue art of forgetting is a blessed art; but the 
art of overlooking is quite as important. And, 
if we should take time to write down the origin, 
progress, and outcome of a few of our troubles, it 
would make us so ashamed of the fuss we make 
over them that we should be glad to drep such 
things and bury them at once in eternal forget- 
fulness, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


SMALL SavsaGes.—Put a teaspoonful of drip- 
ping in a fryingpan. Let it melt, but not get 
hot. Prick the sausages with a darning needle. 
Put them in and fry very slowly about fifteen 
tinutes, turning them often. Take them out, 
and if you like stir a dessert spoonful of flour into 
the pan, and acup of water; stir and boil. It 
will make sauce for them, 

Surrer Disu.—Shell a pint of fresh shrimps, 
Stew them ina pint of white wine with halfa 
teaspoonful of grated nutmeg. Well beat four 
eggs, with a tablespoonful of the wine. Add them, 
with a quarter of a pound of butter, to the stew. 
Shake the pan (one way all the time) over the 
fire. Whenthe mixture is thick enough spread it 
on toasted sippets of bread. Garnish with water- 
cress, 

SrrawBeRRY Piz.—Line a deep pie plate with 
rich paste, and bake a delicate brown. Have 
ready enough strawberries to fill the shell. When 
it is nearly baked add sugar to the fruit, and 
make a meringue of the whitesof two eggs and 
two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Quickly 
fill the shell with berries, spread the meringue 
roughly over the top, return to the oven, and 
brown slightly. Serve cold. 

AtmMonD Paste.—6oz. almonds, 4oz. icing 
sugar. Blanch the almonds and chop them and 
pound till perfectly smooth, put the sugar and 
almonds in a pan, and, with 1 dessertspoonful of 
water, stir till just heated. When it sticks 


‘together it.is ready, or instead, you may put the 


pounded almonds and the sugar ina bowl, and 
add as much white of egg as only just wets it to 
make it stick together, and then use. 

Cucumper Sovr.—-One large cucumber, 4 oz. 
butter, 1 quart white stock, a little sorrel, pepper, 
salt, the yolks of two eggs, 1 gill of cream. Pare 
one large cucumber, remove the seeds, and cut in 
thin slices, put them on a plate to drain, put in 
a stewpan with the butter. When they are just 
warmed through pour on them the stock, the 
sorrel cut in pieces, pepper and salt. Boil 40 
minutes, Just before serving ald the yolks of 


eggs beaten with the cream, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A THEATRE of steel is being built in Paris, 

Tue normal age of the elephant is 150 years. 

Brack and green tea are the product of the 
same plant. 

In one summer the descendants of a single fiy 
will number 2,080,320, 

Amonc the English exhibits at Chicago will be 
Grace Darling's lifeboat. 

THE better class of the Philippine Islanders 
smoke cigars a foot long. 

THE cost of a full-dress uniform of an English 
Cabinet Minister is about £150, 

Russian ladies are said to keep their feet warm 
by putting brown paper inside their shoes and 
boots. 

Every Persian house is constructed on a plan 
of secrecy. No windows are visible from the 
streets. 

Ir is a singular fact that the body of an 
elephant which has died a natural death is rarely, 
if ever, found. 

Tue highest church steeple in the world is that 
of the Cathedral of Antwerp, four hundred and 
seventy-six feet. 

Mrinvets are to be in favour tke coming season, 
and their rhythmic motion is appropiate to the 
quaint gowns of the summer. 

A cuurcs in London still possesses an income 
originally given to it for the purpose of buying 
faggots for burning heretics, 

Tue seeds of the lotus are much used in 
India. When green, they are eaten raw ; when 
ripe they are boiled. The root, too, is often 
boiled and served as a vegetable. 

Horticutturists tell us that the orange was 
originally a pear-shaped berry about the size of a 
common wild cherry. Its evolution is due to 
fifteen hundred years of continuous cultivation, 

One of the largest forests of the world stands 
on ice. It is situated between Ural and Okhotsk 
sea. A well was recently dug in this region, 
when it was found that at a depth of 340 feet 
the ground was still frozen. 

In the manufacture of knives the division of 
labour has been carried to such an extent that 
one knife is handled by seventy different artisans 
from the moment the blade is forged until the 
instrument is finished and smoothly wrapped up 
for market. 

Dew is a great respecter of colours. To prove 
this take pieces of glass or boards and paint them 
red, yellow, green, and black. Expose them at 
night and you will find that the yellow will be 
covered with moisture ; that the green will be 
damp, but that the red and the black will be left 
perfectly dry. 

Every oyster has a mouth, a heart, a liver, a 
stomach, besides many -curiously devised little 
intestines, and other necessary organssuch as would 
be handy to a living, moving, intelligent creature. 
The mouth is at the end of the shell, near the 
hinge, and adjoining the toothed portion of the 
oyster’s pearly covering. 

Tue Mexican maguey tree furnishes a needle 
and thread all ready for use. At the tip of each 
dark green leaf is a slender thorn needle that 
must be carefully drawn from its sheath, at the 
same time it slowly unwinds the thread, a strong, 
smooth fibre attached to the needle and capable 
of being drawn out to a great length, 


In the far parts of Siberia, cats served in bear's 
oil are great delicacies. But this food is rarely 
given to children, It is toorichforthem, They 
can, however, have some of it at the wedding 
feasts. In Japan a stewed crocodile, surrounded 
by monkey’s feet, is considered very good food. 


Ix France a woman may become a doctor, 2 
lawyer, 2 member of the Board of Education. 
and may be decorated with the cross of the 
Legion of Honour ; but she may not witness a 
legal document. She occupies an important 
place in art, business and commerce, but: she 
cannot possess even her own earnings Ul sae 1s 
married, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Basit.—Pullman cars date from 1363. 
A. B, 0.—No further claim can be made upon you. 
Wenarizp.—Any general hospital would be suitable, 
W. L.—London occupies precisely 690 square miles, 
—_ m Distress.—Most cases are curable if taken in 
time. 
‘ Savor Nei.. —The story is not published in book 
orm, 
DBerva.—A cat does not cease growing until it is twelve 
months old. 
ArmorgeR.—You will get the information from the 
daily papers. 
Danov. -—A cheroot can be lighted at cither ond ; both 
are 
gah it is said that the rapid growth of nails is a 
sign of health. 
M.—You will not be asked to pay duty on any of the 
things you mention. 
Incoa.—Tho rates must be paid or your goods will at 
once be taken for them. ™ ’ 
Usnarry Mas.—We advise you to go to a medical man 
and oxplain your trouble, 
By qurraer.—We have no information, and never heard 
of the situation until now, 
Cussy.—A tonic would Meh the general health of 
your dog, and also his coa 
ConventionaL.—It is we left arm she must take in 
order to leave his righ$ free. 
urog.—Thursda: ay ‘was 25th May in 1865, 1871, and 
1833, as. itis again this year, 
‘CaiLps Hapeip.—Consult a regular physician who can 
give you his personal attention. 
Amupaoss. — Ordinary ayy £1; re-engaged 
man, 30s. ; reserve militiaman, 40s. 
Praoricat.—We are not familiar with a recipe that 
will effcot the purpese you mention. 
An Anxious One.—You can, of course, get a hawker's 
license, There is no other required, 
i 8... D-You Se ee the kiad from a 
manufacturer, and have them selec 
Duwasern. — eans yore fl "; Alice, 
‘‘neblo” ; and Boucle mune 
Canio.—Tho condition of the ear is a serions one, and 
you must apply to a specialist in such cases. 
Srivia.—Tho story 


roight find i¢ upon rey Ae} pookstall but Reg 


DERPLEKED.—I¢ is impossible for you rf rm maoney 
froma bank ander a will éx¢ept you are the executor. 

Srawora.— so mamed from the © Spanish 
apados, swords. o French call the suit piqués, po 

A Constayrr Reaper. — Grammatical rule requires 
change from " y”’ to “ie” in cases such as you specify. 

One Wao Wants to Kyow.—Ambriz is in the very 
centre of the most unhealthy part of the. West African 
coast. 

Sweer-Brrar. —It is called seis in reference to 
its pearly whitencss—marguerite being the French for a 
pearl, 


nt. You 
else. 


Sweet Wriiim.—Of all the great cities of Euro) 
Tondon has the smallest number of inhabitants to 
house. 


NIGHTINGALB.— We can only aid you by recommending 
you to exercise your voice as much as possible in the 
open air, 


Dovustrut Eiis.—You can hardly maintain you are 
infit to work if you are applying olsewhere for a situa- 
tion, you see. 


A.eTaga.—You should take pains to see that neither 
of your companions is in the least degree neglected 
during the evening. 


Crrriqus.—The subject is an utterly hopeless one, and 
no manager would for one instant dream of attempting 
to put it on the stage. 


Sunpeam.— Lg > does not take a lady’s hand 
until it is offered, and she in giving her hand does not 
shake his, unless she is his friend. 


Bsertram.—No information obtainable about, and no 
-ocruits taken for Cape Mounted Rifles in this country ; . 
force now raised wholly in Celony 


Grratvins.—I¢ is persons not names that are married ; 
neither of the things you refer to could in any way 
weaken the validity of the marriage. 


INDIGNANT.—Your aunts got equal share with your 
meles of the money and goods left by deceased, and 
cannot be prevented from obtatning it. 


Srepgen Marrtanp —The authorities have often talked 
‘bout maktng those who carry or use pistols pay gun 
teense duty, but have never done so yet. 


Trovstep Morner.—Education Act requires that a 
child should attend school between the ages of Sand 14 
years, or untél it passes in Fifth Standard. 


Marora.—As a good cook you cannot do better than 
try fora situation in England. There is a demand for 
good cooks here, and fairly good wages are offered. 





M. A—An annual tenant must give six months’ 
motied to quit, expiring on the day on w the tenancy 
commenced. 


A WELL-Wisner.—The man being a market gardener 
his bushes and flowers are his stock-in-trade, and he can 
ae them when he goes himself; that is the rule of 

W. 


Mituceyt.—Wash in very hot water, then rub Iemon- 
uice well into your skin, this will generally remove 
oe: tomato or melon-juice is said to have the same 


- -Bopy.—Alum is largely used es pparien for the 
purification of water. One-half grain ad toa ee 
of water clears it of ninety-nine out = a hundred 
mhicrobes. 


A Scpscriser.—Prince George, the Prince of Wales’ 
eldest son ; after him, again, should he die childless, the 


Duke of Fife’s eldest son succeeds as Prince of Wales’ 
grandson. 
-Bosny.—About 18 is the youngest at which men 


are taken in most of the county polios forces. Apply to 
the chief constable at the county town of any county 
you please 


Marri C.—For three hundred years after Parliament 
had grown to its t form kuigh reg wl cede: ag) wad 
burgesses claimed payment from they 
represented 

ascribed to the, old 


PD binge ott idea has been 
lief in angels, who were said to touch the 
right ear if the reference was complimentary, and 
t if the reverse. 


In Desrarr.—You have probably been talking 
for too long « period. No doubt you oe 
by pe hasty bybirekes off for a few. weeks, and 


7: 


iff 


Avagora Fiorvp.—If you only go to a place of w 
Sumterae? then you had bet! 


eeuaion $6 , and only to 
followed tor py 
TROVGHT. 


thie grand fae way ety a= cil f life 
nciple of life, 

Nor how tt fliee upon tte I htning wings 

Beyond this scene of sublunary strife. 


g 
ay 


I do not know how vast 


Por like some blem 
Within the soul, ool, tousbed with mystery. 
We cannot solve it here, : 
And Heaven may not its secreta deep unfold, 


For like the rainbow tints that seem so near, 
‘It will elude our eager grasp so bold. 


et 

ve on ven’s unc! r 
And all unfettered wit! ny ey teeiey) Sed os 
It will not linger in the gloom of a a 


Marnmwe.—{1.) The minimum chest-measurement is 
fixed at 33 inches for the artillery. (2.) Thore is no hard 
and fast linv. We are glad to know you appreciate the 
READER so much. 


Trovsiey Katrre.—The pimples es you speak of on your 
face point to a disordered state of the blood. You should 
take plenty of fresh vegetables, cat oranges and salada, 
and see that you do not over-eat. 


Jack's Lorrie Love.—In & ball-room, where the intro- 
duction is le cobiney intone shaking of hands. » As 

a general rul introductions ‘are not followed 
by shaking ieandie only by a bow. 

Sweer Sixteen. — Best thing to do with sweating 
hands is to wash them in hot water with carbolic soap ; 
if they are an indication of a weakened nervous system, 
take some quinine and iron tonic. 


Bertna.—The uncovering of the head to ladies dates 
from the time when it was a mark of servitude or 
inferiority to stand in the —- of another with 

bared poll, or to go away bare-headed. 


Inretice,—The proverb declaring that ‘‘ the hungry 
man is an angry man,” means no more than that until 
his gnawing demand has been satisfied he will not have 
patience to listen to any other demand. 


May's HusBanp,—To glaze tiles already down would 
be el eae They must be taken up, the glaze 
applied, and the tiles fired in the usual manner. The 
trouble and cost would exceed the profit. 


Marcverrre.—You cannot marry another man unless 
you have reason to believe that your husband is dead, 
and even then your mai would not be legal if your 
first husband came forward and claimed you. 


Icnorance.—The origin of the phrase, ‘Mind your 
P’s and Q’s,” is said to have been a call of attention in 
the old English alehouses to the pints and quarts being 
scored down to the unconscious or reckless beer-bibber. 


A Lover or FLowers.—You can revive flowers sent by 
post by plunging them in fairly warm water, and leaving 
them for an hour or so, then cut half an inch from the 
bottom of the stem and place in fresh water. 


Smepricrry.—Second husband is assuredly not liable 
for first husband's debts; creditors may sue widow if 
she succeeded to any goods at death of husband, and 
their value more than covered ceathbed and funeral ex- 
penees and rent. 





Damaris.—It is due to dust that the sky is blue and 
the sunset crimson or orange. The particles of volcanic 
dust which filled the air after the eruption of Krakatoa 
made the sun appear bluish-green in India and else. 
where. 


Anory Tom.—You can ‘warn your neighbour that he 
is doing you serious injury by permitting his ground to 
go to waste and infecting your ground with weed seed, 
and = he does not put a stop to the nuisance you must 
sue ne 


T.—We know of nothing that will keep it in the 

~ ty state desired. When woven with other threads 

cloth, &c., it loses its elasticity or springiness, when 

stretched for a few days, but by passing it over a hot 
roller it will become elastic again. 

Muerasre Lorrtis.—It is, of course, unpleasant to 
know that the 2 you have accep’ fon ma paid 

cular atten some_other P pg who 
that she might ‘have vo bad him, ed, but 
itshould not be allowed to worty you. 

Frera.—For a young lady to engage herself to an 
honourable young man simply she may not be 
able to do better, and ‘then the engagement in 
the-hope that some one be me turn up, is highly 
reprehensible and unworthy e woman. 

M. A, G.—Vitriol isa common a for.sulphuric acid 


and for a ones of as salts. Blue vitriol is commercial 
a ron eh vitriol, saphate of —s 


Sint une re ons 
—Flannel moistened with turpentine will 
white ts from furniture: if ‘well ‘rubbed. 
wetlcd witha oleks ork and vighrou 
a n cork and UUs 
ee cloth dipped in sweet oil may be 
mahogany. 





Ipa.—Butter a ding-dish and Place in the bottom 
a layer of coapeeris Nearly fill the dish” with 
alternate layers of Srond-ociuabe and chopped or sliced 
apples; oe yh little sugar, ciniamon and bits of 
butter over each layer. ‘The upper : leget oe should: be of 
crumbs, Bake one-hour and serve bard sauce. 


Ww. ¥. G.— as. decree .is extracted divorced 


thoim tt a ilt; of miscond — So-and- 
was uc and-so, 
two individuals 90 Len aeendn, 


thes 
maarry. 


“Unwuavey. Owe.—It is very unfortunate’ for 4 young 
girl not to have a “ congenial home,” and doubtless » 
many hasty and unwise marriages are the result 

of that uncongeniality. do fhr,ad so Then is too apt to 
jump at the first pn Pe when too late, she 
‘ises that tah | woul: rte ~ better for hier ‘to have 
endured yh 3 eness 0) ome 

er to find -herself: mated to one unworthy of 


ae eis make sod eto thy bw the quantity of 
that, upon 
er Ts weeten stick, a ody one 
water, the sugar becom my + flavour 
with lemon-juice or oil of yee ‘nob fresh. tter on 
a stone or marble slab, and pour the sugar along it in 
narrow strips, twist it to spiral form le warm, and 
when cold mark it with @ knife, and it will break to any 
length desired. 


X. Y¥. Z. —Damascena work, or the art of producing 4 
watered or wavy a mce on steel sword-blades, 
armour, &c.,‘and of intaying and encrusting steel with 
gold and silver, was introduced into Europe by the 
crusaders in the twelfth century. They brought with 
them swords from Damascus; which were celebrated 
over. the world for their —- elasticity, and keenness. 
Damask was originally made in The people 
— not only in the manufacture of steel, but in the 

wovtag @ silk with figures and flowers raised in the 


¥ 1vz.—Olives are either pickled or made into oil, 
being too bitter to eat as nv Those to be pickled are 
picked when green and soaked in strong or lime 
water, which makes them softer and milder 1 in tasto; 
they are then soaked in water for several days, the water 
being changed often, and: are finally put into jars or 
bottles, covered with strong brine, seasoned with cloves, 
cinnamon, and other spices, up. A common 
kind are often packed in small wooden kegs. For table 
use simply transfer them from the ot or bottle to the 
usual receptacle for any similar kind of pickled fruit. 
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